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until the neat week. 








Se eemanen es . ——— 
NEWS OF WEEK. 
: ape proposed international Conference on the capacity 

- of Germany to pay is in danger of breaking down 


tor tly Ile insists 


THK 


—>- 


owing obstructive tactics of M. Poineare. 
uwon conditions which, in the judgment of American states- 
men and of evervbody else outside France, would make the 


uscless for the practical function of 


Conferene putt 
first he said that he would 


It must not be supposed, however, that M. Poincaré’s 
recusaney is winning the day. From every moral point 
of view it is losing, and at length good may come out of 
the evil, though we fear that there will be terrible suffering 
in Germany and elsewhere before that happens. The 
hands of justice are being strengthened day by day, 
though the results can hardly be 
garnered, The change of feeling in America is very sig- 
nificant, and so is the fact that both Belgium and Italy 
We have written ia 


recognized, still less 


are now in effect on the British side. 
a leading article about the courage and wisdom of Belgium, 
but in this place too we should like to offer her our con- 
gratulations. The policy at Aix-la- 
Chapelle, when she treated the Separatist scallywags as 
criminal disturbers of the peace, instead of protecting and 
Kivery decent 


effect of her new 


coddling them, was rapid and wholesome. 
person in the city at once drew ina breath of purer air. 
H x “x * 

If the sinister acts of political manipulation which are 
called Separatism were treated everywhere as the Belgian 
authorities treated them at Aix-la-Chapelle there would 
be an end to the disgraceful movement in a few hours. 
At present it is kept going only by French support. The 
Separatists are few, and for the most part they fight for 
One 
hopeful thought occurs to us in all this gloom. Now that 
France is politically isolated there ought soon to be, if 
there is not already, a majority of votes for the British 
view on the Reparations Commission. M. Poincaré, after 
all that he has said, could hardly resist the decisions of 


what they are paid and for what they can loot. 


that Commission, 

Mr. Lloyd George’s last speech in America on Friday, 
November 2nd, was a memorable one. It is estimated 
that with the help of broadcasting between two and three 
million people listened to it. We hope that the words 
have sunk in. We would rank his appeal to America to 
help in salving Europe with that of Gencral Smuts, Mr. 
Lloyd George said that America and Britain were trustees 
for the peace of the world, and that if they did not together 
administer that trust civilization might perish within the 
present generation. No resistance by the forces of evil 
could last long if America and Britain co-operated. The 
great menace in Kurope to-day was that the nations still 
belicved in foree. Right must 
could happen only if America mace it clear to the world 
that her interest in right was just as strong as when she 


supersede might, and this 


took arms against Germany. 


Harvey left 
American 


George Kineland 


last Mr. 
half 


On Saturday 


two and a Ainbassador 


after vears as 


here. To say that he filie] @& post which has been held 
by an extraordinarily distinguished line of men in a way 


that enhanced that great tradition would be to deseribe 





obtaining reparations. At 
hot consent to any inquiry 
fined to the “* present (actuelle) capacity ” of Germany. 
After a ereat deal of pressure had been applied to hin: he 
phrase to a longer one which may be trans- 


unless it were con- 


altered this 
lated * the capacity of Germany to pay now and in the 
future.’ America thinks, and we agrec, that 

has been an alteration in the words there 


Immedinte 


though th 


only one aspect of his tenure of oflic When he came 


’ . 2 , ae 1 2 

| to Kneeland he was, to us, Comparatively an unknown 

fonan. or known only for his vchement opposition to 
President Wilson. To-day he lea us. having proved 


that the qualities of a great polemical journalist and of a 
j ; | 

successful diplomatist, at first sight so opposite, are by 

no means mutually exclusive. ln other words, Mr. 





has been none in the sense, 


Harvey is the happy possessor of an intellect as flexible 
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as it is strone, which enables him to adapt himsclf, with 
surprising success, to every new task as it presents itself. 
In the last two years the four great causes of Anglo- 
American friction—the Japanese Alliance, the Irish 
Question, the British Debt, the threat of Naval Com- 
petition— have all vanished. Mr. Harvey has played 
his part in the solution of each of those problems. Could 
any man have a higher claim to the notice and to the 
commendation of history ? 
* * CS * 

Mr. Baldwin declared his fiscal policy at Manchester 
on Friday, November 2nd. Lancashire was almost as 
curious about what Lord Derby would say as about Mr. 
Baldwin's programme. Lord Derby, who as Chairman of 
the mecting spoke first, said, “* I have been and I still am 
a Free Trader.” He went on to explain that he had never 
been “ bigoted on the subject,” and he felt that among 
Free Traders there were many like himself who thought 
that exceptional circumstances required exceptional 
treatment. Thus he had no @ privri objection to the 
prevention of dumping. He could not, however, support 
taxes on bread or meat, and he hoped that the Prime 
Minister would make it clear that * 
whatsoever ” would there be such taxes, 

* * * * 

Mr. Baldwin began by declaring that he had always 
regarded our fiscal system as one of expediency rather 
than of principle. No clues could be obtained from the 
past, because we were living in quite new and strange 


under no conditions 


times. Obviously we were not recovering under Free 


Trade, and in his opinion foreign countries would never | 


be prevailed upon to lower their prohibitive tariffs against 
us if we merely went on waiting and secing. As for the 
development of Imperial resources, he maintained that 
raw cotton, sugar and tobacco could be produced to such 








ee, 
unrufiled flow of language as polished, if as cold, as 
still pool. When he speaks on a question, such as Tarif 
Reform, requiring intellectual penetration, the other 
party leaders are apt to sound, by comparison, sadly 
bombastie and amateurish. To accuse Mr. Asquith > 
raking up a dead issue because he restated the home. 
truths of the science of Exchanges is about as rationg| 
as to accuse a mathematical teacher of plagiarism because 
he corrects an crror by quoting the laws of mathematics, 


| Alone of the Prime Minister's erities Mr. Asquith was 


not content with generalities :— 

“When Mr. Baldwin and his friends come out of the dusk ints 
the open, and present anything in the nature of « working scheme 
we shall be able, as we are not at present, to submit them to : 
process of delinite and detailed interrogation. It was that proces 
which killed Mr. Joseph Chamberlain's proposals twenty year. 
ago, and I predict with confidence that the same process will j)j 
these belated and half-hearted substitutes to-day. Mr. Baldwin 
disclaims any intention to initiate a ‘ raging and tearing propagands.’ 
I am not surprised. There is not much in anything he has vet 
said to rage or to tear about. The time for calling in the priests 
of Baal with their lacerating knives has not yet come. And, indeed 
apart from the raging and tearing, it is diflicult to start a propagandy 
without any definite idea of what you want to propagate, 

ca * * * 

Mr. Asquith then went on to give by far the most 
important figures that have yet been presented in con- 
nexion with Mr. Baldwin's preposals : 

* But Iet us make the best we can of such disclosures as it }jgs 
been found so far possible to make, us to the policy of killing uy. 
cmployment by import duties. The first question is—What 
evidence is there for the proposition, which was never suggested 
or even hinted at a year or even six months ago, that a main, if 
not the principal, couse of unemployment, is our import of overseas 


| goods * What are the facts ? In 1913 unemployment had reached 


an extent that we should be independent of all other | 


supplics. “ It is an integral part of my policy to devote a 
portion of the new revenue to pushing ahead in Empire 
devclopment as it has never been done before.” He 
looked forward to the ultimate emergence of an Empire 
which would have Free Trade inside its borders and 
would be regarded as one unit aad one home. 

* * me ae 

But in the meantime forcign tariffs had to be fought 
and preferences must be given to the Dominions. Ile 
summarized his whole policy as follows : 

“To put a tax on manufactured goods with special regard for 
those imports that cause the greatest amount of unemployment 
among our people. 

To give a substantial preference to our Dominions. 

To put no tax on wheat or meat. 

To have investigated most carefully the best way we can help 
agriculture and maintain the tillage of the nation. 

To examine snd co-ordinate and improve existing schemes of 
insurance against those evils that affect the life and health of our 
people, such as old age, ill-health and unemployment. 

‘To develop our own estates in our Empire.” 

All this is a noticeable revulsion from the Tariff Reform 
of Mr. Joseph Chamberlain. As the products which the 
Dominions scnd us are almost entirely foodstuffs, Mr. 
Chamberlain recognized that preferences worthy of the 
name could not be given to the Dominions unless taxcs 
were imposed upon foreign food. Mr. Baldwin begins, it 
will be seen, by repudiating the foundation of Mr. 
Chamberlain’s scheme. It is well that he has done so, 
for nothing seems more certain than that the urban 
population would again reject food taxes as whole- 
heartedly as they did in 1905. 
a * od zB 

Probably the most acute criticism of Mr. Baldwin’s 
proposals which has yet been made was contained in 
Mr. Asquith’s speech on Monday. Fiscal policy has, of 
course, always been Mr. Asquith’s favourite topic. It 
suits ideally his limpid lucidity of exposition, — his 


its minimum (2 per cent.). For the last three years it has been 
over 15 per cent. But what are the comparative figures of our 
import trade ’ Our imports were very substantially greater in 
1913 than they were in any of the last three years, on the basis 
of pre-War prices. This is true of our imports as a whole, and 
most strikingly of our imports of manufactures. But the matter 
does not rest there. An analysis has been made for me of thi 
proportion of the total unemployment which belongs to industries 
that could be belped by the new tariff. The total of unemployed is 
roughly 1,340,000. ‘The number of those who belong to the trades 
in question is not greater than 140,000—that is to say about 104 
per cent. of the whoiec. I will see that the details of this calculation 
receive publicity. The trades which are most depressed, to which 


| the great majority of the unemployed —belong—shipbuilding, 





enginecring, cotton, and, I am afraid, some branches of the woollen 
industry, not to mention transportation and distribution— are of a 


kind that no tariff would help. [It would do a great deal to hind 
and harm it. So that this new weapon, which Mr. Baldwin declared 
at Plymouth was the only way of fighting unemployment. would 
under present conditions give no relief to some 90 per cent. of the 
whole.” 

» * * * 

That was the kernel of the speech. Unless Mr. Asquith 
contention that the number of unemployed who cai 
be affected by Mr. Baldwin’s proposals is 140,000, or 104 
per cent. of the total unemployed, can be detinitely 
disproved, it is impossible not to fecl that the * process 
of definite and detailed interrogation.” which Mr. Asquith 
has promised us when the tariff proposals come out m 
detail, will be one, as he might possibly phrase it, ~ 0! 


supererogation.” 
* ok ck 


answered, in the name of his party, the Prime Minister's 
suggestion that Labour might look favourably wpon his 
Protectionist proposals. Mr. MacDonald laid down the 
classical Labour doctrine on fiscal questious-—that, 
while Free Trade is not in itself a panacea and will 
never cure unemployment, Protection is no rm med) 
and will indeed aggravate the disease. Uncemploymet! 
was caused because we had no export trade. Protection 
was, admittedly, a method of raising prices. But as we 
were shut out of the European markets because of the 
high price of our goods, he failed to see how we wert 
to get into them by increasing the cost of production. 
In the past Protection had been fought on a negative 
issue. To-day the fight would be not “ Protection 
versus Free Trade,” but “ Protection versus the Labour 
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——- 
» Thus Labour has spoken. It refuses the | Both the Free State and the Northern Government 
as well as the Conservative remedy. Mr. Mac- | have acecpted the invitation. 

Donald was careful to say nothing which could debar * re * * 

him frem a possible use of Import Duties should he come On Saturday last Lady Louise Mountbatten was 
He simply attacked the Baldwin programme | married to the Crown Prince of Sweden in the Chapel 


policy’ 
Liberal 


into power. 


as utterly inadequate to accomplish its avowed object.) Royal, St. James’s. The smallness of the chapel lent 
* . % * something of the intimacy and simplicity of a private 


Qn Wednesday, at the Economic Conference of the | wedding which is so often denied to roval persons when 
Imperial Conference, Mr. Lloyd-Greame announced that | they marry, On so fortunate an occasion as this there is 
the Government would recommend to Parliament some | little comment to be made, except to wish God-speed to 
further preferences within the existing fiscal system. | the Englishwoman who is the daughter of that very able 
the taxes proposed on foreign products in order to | and self-sacrificing seaman, the late Prince Louis of 
create preferences in favour of the Dominions are :— Battenberg, and who now goes out to play no incon- 

Raw apples—5s. per ewt. siderable part in the affairs of the world. 
Canned salmon—10s, per cwt. ‘ ‘ a J 
gh ORE ReY . a . . all a * 7 
Fruit juices (including lime juice)—6d. per gallon. 
Honey—10s. per cwt. 
The preference on Dominion tobacco would be raised 


The discovery of a dozen dinosaur’s eggs in Mongolia 
is the first fruit of a well-equipped American scientific 
expedition under Professor Andrews. Mr. Andrews is 


from one-sixth to one-fourth. : 
working in close touch with Professor Henry Osborn, 


¥ # x + 
Support for the Referendum is increasing. Sir Ellis whose theory that Mongolia is the “ Cradle of Life” 
Hume-Williams and Colonel G. Dalrymple White, both | has become a well-known scientilic hypothesis. The 
Members of Parliament, have shown in particularly | American scientists have the necessary funds and are 
cogent letters to the Times the exceptional advantages equipped with the proper apparatus for investigating 
of applying a Referendum to a Finance Bill based on | the fossil-bearing strata of Mongolia. They have already 
There would be a clear | discovered very large quantitics of specimens, which 
If | go far to justify the contention that prehistoric life 





Mr. Baldwin’s fiscal scheme. 
issue instead of an involved one as at an election. 
Mr. Baldwin won we should be saved all the turmoil | was nowhere more prolilic than in Mongolia, The inter- 
ud expense of a quite unnecessary Gencral Election. ; Vening conditions have been particularly favourable to 
* * * % | the preservation of fossils. Kpoch-making discoveries in 

The results of the Municipal Elections, which were | comparative zoology and ultimately in that most exciting 
held on Thursday, November Ist, in some eighty of the | and controversial of all sci neces —anthropology—may 
chief towns of Kngland and Wales are by no means | be hoped for. 
sensational. Labour made a very considerable effort | 
to win back the ground which had been lost in the last 
two years in the municipalities, and effected considerable | 


* * + a 
We propose in future, at all events whenever it may 
be necessary, to publish extracts from some of our 


The party gains and losses were as follows :— ; correspondents’ letters instead of publishing the letters 


galls, 

: ; Gains. Losses. in full. We have, in fact, nade a start this week. We 
—— te 2 ? pd regret being compelled to do this, beeause we fully 
Labour... a es ne 66 38 |admit that a letter, just as the correspondent wrote it 
Independent . ee ee 28 4 | from beginning to end, is a more living thing. Untortu- 


luterest in the clections seems unfortunately to have | nately considerations of space are imperative. We 
been mild. It is perhaps difficult for people to realize | receive hundreds of letters every week and naturally 
how nearly their interests are nowadays affected by the what we can publish is only a selection. We try to make 
delegates they send to their town councils. In one ward | that selection as varied and as r presentative as possible. 
of a University town a considerable crowd did indeed | We dislike very much rejecting letters which are 
gather to hear the results of the poll, but unfortunately | poth interesting and ably expressed, simply because 
for the earnestness of the occasion, if fortunately for the | there is no room for them. In all the circumstances, 
enjoyment of the crowd, a quite remarkably proficient | therefore, we hope that most of cur correspondents 
conjuror was discovered to be present, and he proceeded | would rather have portions of their Ictters published 
to give a display in a neighbouring hall, whither it was | than nothing at all. 
noticed that all but the staunchest political enthusiasts * * % * 
Some time ago the Times was obliged to resort to the 
| expedient of publishing what it calls “ Points from 
On Monday at twelve o'clock Mr. Bonar Law vas | Letters.” Those extracts frequently contain valuable 
lnuried in Westminster Abbey. The ceremony was | opinions or statements of fact which would never have 
simple and inipressive. The mourners were representa- | geen the light if letters had always to be published in full. 
tive of the distinguished men and women of the world, | ye think we cannot do better than follow so good an 


lollowed him. | 
* * * * | 


| 
| 
} 


and the presence of the Dominion Prime Ministers was example. We gladly acknowledge that the volume 
particularly weleome and appropriate. Mr. Bonar Law’s | of Jetters which reaches us brings us pleasure as well as 
n, What his life showed, that in an age difliculty. The recent increase in our corresp midence 
modesty is not perhaps the commonest | has. in fact, been very noticeable, but we take it as a 
it is precisely that quality which | wholly favourable sign. Good letters provoke good 
to provol 


death has shx 











When wnassumii “s 
of virtue S among rulers, 
most commands affection and respect. letters ; and when articles which are meant 

° : ? rj | thought and discussion do provoke those 
to complain. Our corre- 


nC 
things, we 
The British Government have invited the Governments | ¢ertainly shall be the last 


of the Free State and of Northern Ireland to appoint spondents, however, would fx Ip LIS cousiderably if they 


. rtf > 1 lig » ¢ 
representatives to a Boundary Conference in which the) would remember that with a little care an argument, 
rity , ; tale ay » eV) i | nr . 
British Government will take part. In conveying this even an claborate one, can nearly always hy compressed, 
invitation the British Government explained — that * * * % 


iIthough they were bound by the Treaty, they never- | Bank Rate, 4 per cent., changed from 3 per cent. July 5, 

the'ess felt that it would be expedient for the Boundary | 1923; 5 per cent. War Loan was en Thursday, 1003; 
‘ rcovlay rel Pe rear 0 if, 

problem to be discussed by the three Governments. Thursday week, 1006; a year ago, 95,. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


———<$ > —— 


WHAT WILL HE SAY ? 
\ HAT will he say ? What will he do?) Tlow will 
he fit himself into the fiseal fight? Such are 


the questions which have been eagerly asked throughout 
the country during the past week. As we write, the 
* Majestic,’ with Mr. Llovd George on board, is approach- 
ing British waters, and by the time these pages are in 
our readers’ hands his ship will be preparing to tie up 
at the quayside in Southampton. 

Before, however, we deal with what is likely to be the 
attitude of Mr. towards the political 
situation we must say something as to his American 
visit. 
in the spirit in which every organ of publie opinion 
would desire to speak in 
statesman back to Mneland. 


Liovd George 


welcoming 2 distinguished 
Mr. 
unquestionably done high service to bis country and to 
the world by his speeches, and by the tact. as well as 
eloquence, with which he addressed his vast audiences. 
IIe made no mistakes, he offended no one, and he gave 
no one an opportunity to misconstrue his words or his 
feclings. 
at the 


is it so in fact. 


Such negative praise may seem somewhat cold 
but if 


lirst view, is not intended to be so, ner 


so critical, and so cager. as those who tlocked to hear 
Mr. Lloyd George in Canada and the United States. 


without once rubbing anyone the wrong way, is a high 


accomplishment. 


But Mr. Lloyd George did far more than win 
this negative triumph. Ile did a very great deal 
towards iniluencing American public opinion — 2 
the spot where it most needed such tithienee. Tis 


influence was educative and reassuring. and so specially 
valuable in the 


re-establishment of Europe. 


regard to American participation in 
He helped to musk 


American people understand that we are opposing the 


destruction of the German Republic by France. not 
beeause we are flickle-minded, or selfish, or jealous. or 
callous about the old wounds of Franee, or because 


we want “to pet ~ the Germans, but because we realize 
that the policy of the French Government means ruin 
for their country and for the vest of the world, including 
America. 

And now for the burning question 
Lloyd George place himsclf? With wher 


and what will be his policy % The first point to note is 


Where will Mer. | 


will he act 
that the political arena seems already fully occupied. 
Mr. Llovd George will not want to range himseli under any 
banner but his own. But the banners of Free Trade end 


of Protection are alrcady in other hands. The sani 

must be said of the banners of Socialism and Semi- | 
Socialism. Even the old Ducal Limehouse Banner has | 
slipped out of the hands which originally raised it, Yet | 


to attain to power and ofliee—the goal, the perfectly | 
legitimate goal. of every politician—-Mr. Llovd George | 
must have a policy, and a policy, if possible, personal and | 
distinctive. Above all, it must be a poliey which can | 
command followers and fill them with zeal and enthusiasm, | 
ean give the voters an alternative to the political wares 
Where is this policy, and where 
ere these followers to be found ? 


offered by other groups. 


It has been rumoured in London that Mr. Lloyd George 
will find the poliey on which he can found something in 
the nature of a new party in the Temperanee question. 
We are far from conmittine ourselves to this view, or 
from predicting that this is what is going to happen in the 


course of the next few days or wecks. At the same time, 





we can see a good many reasons why the idea should 


Happily, there is no dilliculty whatever in speaking | 


Lloyd George his | 


To speak so much to audicnees so diverse, | 


the | 


attract Mr. Lloyd George. We can hardly doubt that 
while he was in the Middle West he saw a event deal : 
move him in the working of Prohibition. Prohibition 
| is often in the Eastern States a veritable hightmare, If 
breaks up the cthos of the city 
Aristotle's sense-and makes good citizens into law- 
breakers, corrupters, or, at any rate, tolerators of corrup 
tion and anarchy. In the Middle West. Prohibition, 
Mr. Lloyd George must have seen, far oftener Means 
what has been succinctly called “* the abolition of Monday 
| morning.” It is calculated that the decrease jn liquor 
| consumption has not only added half a day to the worker 
| week in America, but has made the other five and a-half 


i davs much more eflicient. 
one 


we use the word jy 


as 





Ilow naturally 
question fall from Mr. Llovd George's lips. 


might thie 
Low can 
you hold vour own in the markets of the world With a 
people who have no * Monday morning.” and who never 
“lose time ~ in wiping their lips or passing the 


But Mr. Llovd George would not be likely 


| can ? 
| { 
| . 
to foroet 


| What he saw ia Canada as well as what he saw in the 
| United States. Canada will have shown him a bette 
way of pushing Temperance than * hard-shell ” Probihj- 


} tion. In Canada all the indications. including — th 


| Referendum in Alberta just declared, point to State 
| Purchase as the solution. But State Purchase is one of 


| Mr. Lloyd George's old loves. Though it was * the virl 
he left behind him” 
ship, we should not be surprised to hear of him as he 
| ihe that 
| French tune. * On revient toujours &@ nos premiers amours, 
State Purchase, in’ truth. holds the field for 


the ease with Mr. 


when he attained to the Premier. 


| 
! . 
}eomes down gangway humming charming 


anyon 
Joy (dl 


( vils 


| who, as we 
| George, is 


are sure is 


desivous to mitigate the 
the 


prohibit 


eonuinely 


of over-drinkine. = It- is solution for all who 


want, not so mueh to the — consumption 


}of even a modicum ef liquor, as to prohibit any privat 
person from carning a profit. however vnawilfingly, by 


making or helping to make his countrymen drunk, or, 


fat any rate, by inducing them te consume that oxtra lass 
which is morally and physically injurious but on which 
the ultimate profit of the trade is often based. State 
Purchase, vgain. is fair to the Trade as well as to th 
consumer. which American Prohibitien is not. We 
cannot in this country spread ruin among the Debentur 


or Preferenee sharcholders in Brewe ry Compantes. The 
But State Purchase and Stat | 


and manufacture not oniy smooth the path of 'T 


thing Is impossible. 


ance bnt admit of the fullest Local Option. Tf any 
local group of the community says by a competent 
majority to the Government: “* Nene of your ligne 
sclling here.” there is not the slightest risk of the Gover 
ment ever forcing on that group even the best ordercd 
| of State public-houses. 

| But how about the voters? Will thes support 
politician whose leading plank is ‘Temperance % We will 
only atiempt to answer this question by asking another. 
How about the women voters 2? Of these there are som 


If they vote as women. and not as wives, 


But 


nine millions. 
ve may be pretty sure of their answer. will they 


Who can tell ? 
Tf it should turn out that Mr. Lloyd George has decided 


so vote ? 


ito seize the Temperance plank amid the vast iiss © 
political wreckage that is now afloat, we miny offer hin 
a picee of advice. He will be wise if he adds the Refer- 


He will eet many doubtful 


votes if he frankly says that any State Purchas Bill 


endum to his clectoral outfit. 


must be referred to the country as a single issue before 
it comes into operation. That is clearly fair 
So serious a matter eannot be allowed to take its chance 
at the jumble sale of a General Election, 


J. Sr. Lok Srracilky. 


—_,, 2 
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[NDEPENDENT JOURNALISM. 
By Mayor J. J. Asvor, MP. 


WIE laws by which the public judge the Press are 


r 
l unwritten, and could not, perhaps. be precisely | 


tabulated. Journalists know that they may not be 
lightly violated, since punishment invariably 
detection, but journalists must sometimes be 
puzzled by their operation. This, however, is clear: that. 
yithin the limits imposed by these laws, there is the 
so wide, in fact. as almost to betoken a 


follows 


even 


widest liberty 
general measure Of indifference, Thus, the Press is very 
largely taken “ for granted.” while its rapidly increased 
power js accepted by many as if if were inseparable from 
wodern development. and therefore not a subject for 


the thought or speculation of practical and busy people. 


t would indeed appear that the majority of newspaper | 


readers are unconscious of their own susceptibility to 
newspaper suggestion, and unaware of the cxtent to 
which their neighbours are affected by it. 

In polities, as mn every other sphere of the national 
life. the Press has moved fron strength to strength. 
the franchise has 


political 


extension of con- 
to enhance the 


The exact power of the Press in politics is 


Every Successive 
tributed importance of the 
newspaper, 
lifficult to calculate. but the enlargement of the spher 
within which that power is effective is beyond dispute. 
The larger the clectorate has grown. the less the inthience 
{the orator, the preacher or the writer of serious political 
The 
the spread of political responsibility has outpaced cduca- 
tional preparation for it, the Vital the 
function of the Press has become. The Representation 
of the People Act of 1918 had the effect, not Intended and 
probably unexpected, of still 
further above the politician and the schoolmaster as the 


works and the more journalism: has counted, more 


more CONCAVE 


exalting the journalist 

supreme political teacher of the new clectorate. Te 
henceforth, if wise cnough. play the first part in creating 
ind sustaining that intelligent interest ino national affairs 
This 


but. in 


which alone produce S political competence, task 
would at any time have been formidable : View 
of present CCOLLONLEG 


f the complexity and difficulty 


juestions, the information of the clectorate ealls for a 


wisdom of a prophetic quality and comprehensir Scop 
In addition to its continuous service as a mirror of 


setivity of the Press in polities has 
inst 


secondly to arbitrate upon ISSLICS, 


public thought. the 
ways been twotold, fo interpret events ane 
lucidate problems : 
hes 


rivorously the distinction is observed the more adequate ly 
In the former of them 


functions are distinet. and. indeed. the more 


will both of them: be discharged. 
itdepends upon public confidence ; in the latter upon the 
single authority of Reason, 
more than that wherewith the trust of its readers invests 
indeed truisms, and would searecly bx 
worth repeating if it were not that their very simplicity 
“uses them sometimes, though most unaccountably, to 
be overlooked. Even in this country, where they are 


generally recognized. they are not always carried to their 


It. These are 


logical conclusion 
Once we realize th 
nh Which our Press can most competently discharge ii 


dimensions of the task, the niuoner 


becomes of profound interest. It would. no doubt. be 
possible to point to weaknesses in an institulion which, 
on the whole. reflects the best clements in our racial 


! ° . ° t 
character, and of which no Enelishman need be ashamed. 
Che Pros, has its peculiar temptations, and all newspapers 

wisdom to resist them. Where. 


sins have becn committed, the discredit may, 


have not always hact the 


moreover, 





———— 


to some extent, have fallen upon journalism as a whole. 


It is not, however, necessary to claborate the various 


Can 


ts power ts neither less nor | 


types of offence that mistaken judgment or unworthy 
purpose can perpetrate. Nor, however interesting the 
subject, need we attempt to calculate here the respective 
| influence of journals who write for the narrower publie 
| that seeks to be informed. and those that owe their larger 
circulations to the universal desire to be interested. It 
| will be more profitable, as it will be far simpler, to con- 
sider the principles by which journalism can most 
| effectively discharge its duty to the nation. 

| Before all clse a newspaper should endeavour to give 
its readers the best and most accurate news, presented 
lin the form that is most attractive to the public for which 
it writes, A * popular” stvle need not necessarily be 
pan offence. unless it be based upon an underestimate of 
| the taste and intelligence of those for whom it is intended. 
The question at issue is one of principle and not of form. 
It is submitted that, in this matter of principle, the first 
The party organ. however 


consideration is independence. 
; honourable its allegiance. can count politically for no 
jmore, and may easily count for less. than the party to 

The second, though more 


| whose fortunes it is attached, 
not only in purpose, 


i than equal in importance, is honesty 
but in faeing and frankly accepting unwelcome facts. 
Every case must be stated impartially, its dark corners 
Huminated. and its adverse aspects disclosed. Thirdly, 
there must be patriotism in the sense that no personal or 
business interest should stand for a moment in the path 
of the mational A’ Press corruptible by con- 
siderations of self-interest is even a greater peril to the 

than a judiciary. Fourthly, 


courage. if need be to confront prejudice, 


welfare. 
conmiunity purchasable 
there must be 
passion or authority. Lf these four principles be firmly 
established then. and only then, will judgment carry its 
full weieht. For the 
' field of economies in which the Press may have to take 


instance. im any controversy in 
sicles. its policy NAN be to soni extent discounted on the 
ground that if dictated by 
Against that danger irrefutable proof of inde- 


interested 


false has been 


| motives, 
pendence and open-mindedness is the only safeguard, 


To win the confidence of the public is for a newspaper 


to incur an honourable obligation to its readers to be right 
human 


predictions, in so far as 
So | standard, 


hivh a 
i however, can only be aimed at. and could only be reached, 


in its) decisions and 


capacity can insure jnfallibility. 


‘through the soundest and most perfect organization, In 


soneral conduct, and in the maintenance of traditions and 
for arbitrary or capricious 
that 


Kvery 


| continuity. there is no plac 
tilabl: 
drawn from impartially. 
edoas fairly and fully as 


direction. Every ay source of value in 
life 
| pronouncement mast be 
that of a Court of Justice. 

: ; So : 
| assured that his newspaper gives hin all Ghat a newspaper 
iks. so also will a great body 


Ii 


i national must be 


weigl 
Tl 


hus only ean the reader be 


can give, and that. as if spe: 
of contemporary thouvwht believe, 


PRANCK, 


wants to 


ISOLATION OF 


lu 
PEt 
that Belotume simeerels 
1 
| 


|" is cy ident breaks 
j : ; Niger 
- away from French policy in its 


latest phase. This 


jis a very remarkable facet, and nobody who longs for 
| the peace of Kaurop ean be insensible to the courage 
‘of Belgian statesmen. For a lone time it has been an 
Fopen secret that B lgitm has been following rucfully 


in the wake of France. It was as though a major planet 


drew a smaller body after it by such a power of attraction 
j that vy the satellite 

! Nevertheless, the satellite is de sperately trving to breals 
Whether it will suceced 
a with We 


will exert all his arts to 


resistance by was inconceivable. 


out of the orbil pre seribed for tb. 


in doing so we eannot yet conlidence. 


nav be sure that M. Poincaré 


! 
1} 
| . °,4e . 

keep Belgium where she was: bit even if Beletum should 
' 

t 


ibe drawn back into the orbit her attempt to shake 
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off all responsibility for the sinister policy of backing 
and directing the entirely artilicial movement for a 
Rhineland Republic will always stand to her credit. 

At Aix la Chapelle the Belgians, unlike the French 
elsewhere, sided with the police against the imported 
gangs of Separatists and thus stood for the unity of 
Germany. Incidentally, it is interesting to notice how 
easily the Separatist riff-raff and toughs were dispersed | 
when they became aware that the ordinary forces of 
law and order were being mobilized against them. The 
same thing could casily be done everywhere cise. But 
the evidence has steadily accumulated that the French, 
while professing to look on impartially at a German | 
domestic ¢ 
against German unity. The pressure which France is 
bringing to bear on Belgium is no doubt great and must 
be acutely felt. Therefore we need not be surprised 
if Belgium wavers or even capitulates. Still, we hope 
for the best ; she had a very stout heart when she stood 
in the path of Germany in 1914, and now she has a great 
tradition and a splendid sense of honour which ought 
to keep her strong. 


ame, have always managed to load the dice 


The main fact to be noticed about the Belgian objection 
to French policy is that it has been raised after a long 
and ample experience of what French policy means. 
It is much more diflicult for Belgium to say now, ** I can 
go no farther” than it would have been for her to say 
it before the Ruhr was occupied. The agreement of 
Italy with the British view is less notable than that of 
Belgium, for Italy is less directly concerned, but it 
is none the less exceedingly grateful to lovers of peace. 
Morally, if not in actual fact, France is isolated, and 
though we are deeply sorry in one sense that any such 
thing should have happened, for it is most disagrecable 


to all her well-wishers to sce France losing her friends 
one by one, we are bound to say that such a result was 
only to be expected. From the beginning we expressed 
our fear that, as moral judgment must ultimately go , 
against her, France, by her own act, stood to lose the 
very security of which she so loudly professed to be 
in need. 

Frenchmen still talk of their victory in the Ruhr, 
and the latest version of the victory is that Krupp and 
Stinnes are anxious, by some more or less unofficial 
arrangement, to get the industrics of the Ruhr into 
working order again and begin production—and therefore 


payment of reparations—as soon as possible. Some of 
the French newspapers seem to think that such an | 
event would be a blow to Great Britain, and they argue 
that when the blow has fallen Englishmen will at last | 
be sorry for their refusal to support France. We can | 
assure those who argue in that way that the vast majority 
of Englishmen will have no such feelings. They repudi- 
ated French policy because they thought it was wrong 
and contrary to the Treaty, and because it was utterly 
opposed to the British tradition of not obliterating a 
fallen enemy. But if the Ruhr recovered its prosperity 
much more quickly than we think possible, we should be | 
frankly delighted. What we want is more trade growing 
up everywhere ; for when people are busily trading their 
thoughts turn to peace, or at least have no time to be 


| tectionists. It will be remembered that what smashe 


they never dreamed ? 


CONSERVATIVE DEMOCRACY AND 
THE ‘TARIFF PROBLEM. 


: R. RAMSAY MACDONALD has proved a_ goo 
M", 


riend to the Unionist Party and also to M 
Baldwin. His bold and frank statement as to the iss 
which must be put before the country may co, and \ 





think docs, credit to his political sincerity and candew 
but it unquestionably makes it very much casicr 

Unionist Free Traders like ourselves to sink our fisc 
principles for the time and vote for Protectionist cand 


| dates, or at any rate abstain from voting for anti-Pr 


Tariff Reform in 1903 was the fact that the Unions 


Free Traders cither voted for the Liberals or albstainci 
from helping those with whom they agreed, except om 
the one point of the Tariff. They were enabled to co 








not stand cxamination. He perpetually saci aa — 
Treaty of Versailles, but the Treaty throughout es. im 
the unity of Germany. What France wants. “ fear Res 
'or rather let us say what those French Oflicials Kis ~ 
| agents in the Ruhr about whose actions and intentio So 
| M. Poincaré is sublimely ignorant desire— is that Germs - 
should be dismembered. Germany is to be brought | Qs 
the condition in which Napoleon placed her after Jen io 
As for reparations, they can go hang. It is much i fot 
important for France to obtain the direction, amounti) Tre 
to virtual possession, of a rich industrial district thar ‘al 
that her Allies should get any share of reparations, in 

We hope it is not too late even now to beg Frane i 
if not in the name of what is right and w rong, at ” e 
in the name of what is practical and prolitable, to obsen - 
how feeling in America is swinging against her, The ; 
has been a good deal of French propaganda in Americ o 
and we need not hesitate to admit that hitherto the pe 
has been a surprising amount of support there for Frane ; 

jut the whole situation is rapidly changing. No carey! : 
reader of the newspapers could fail to discern the signs | 
of growing indignation. It is felt in America that tl o 
restrictions which M. Poinearé wishes to impose on 7 
international inquiry are meant to thwart every purp . 
but France’s own. When Americans eo into a busi: \e 
they go into it in carnest. They naturally wish for g 
inquiry into the whole productivity of Germany ; th , 
see no sense in finicking conditions and limitatie 
which would be sure to make the whole inquiry sterile. . 
, Nor do they sce any more sense in M. Poincar *s reason : 
If the international Conference is to be subject to iJ p 
Reparations Commission, as M. Poincaré insists it : 
| be, what is the sense of all these restrictions wh y 
would be relevant only if the Conference were wi ’ 
independent ? 

Thus we see that in Belgium, Italy and Ameri ' 
sympathy with France is drying up. We wonder 
M. Poincaré does not tremble at such portents. W 
cnvy his unfaltering self-possession. But though he | | 
the full courage of his narrowness, will there not 
be symptoms of alarm among the mass of French peop! , 
who are being led into dangers and troubles ef wh | 


occupied with war. We would rather see the industrial 
recovery of Europe begin in the Ruhr than anywhere else. 


M. Poincaré says that France is neutral towards the | 
al ' 


Separatist movement. We can only suppose that he is 
grotesquely misinformed, for neutrality does not consist 
in importing and paying conscienceless blackguards to 
upset the existing order. But apart from that, M. 
Poincaré’s argument that France cannot interfere with 
the right of people to dispose of their own destiny, and 
that therefore she cannot suppress the Separatists, will 





this because the Unionist Free Traders, largely owing 
to the action of the Speetetor, obtained a pledge that } 
their support, active or passive, for Libcral candidates 
would not be used to carry Home Rule. The Liberal 


| leaders very wisely and generously »vereed that vote 
given solely on the fiseal issue should not be counted | 


us votes against the Union, a matter deemed essential 
by the followers of the Duke ef Devonshire. We, the 
Spectator, obtained a written pledge to that effect irom 
the Liberal headquarters, 


| 
| 
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Mr. ‘Ramsay MacDonald has decided otherwise. He 
has declared that the issue is not Protection or Free 
Trade, but Protection or the Labour policy as a whole, 
including, of course, the Capital Levy. In other words, 
he will do nothing to set Unionist voters free to vote 
against Protection. They are told in effect by him 
that every vote given against Protection will be a vote 
for Socialism. Needless to say, the Unionist Free 
Traders are not going to vote down one set of economic 
fallacies in order to sécure the triumph of another set, 
which they regard with even greater aversion. 

But though the Unionist Free Trader cannot in these 
circumstanees take action which will further the cause 
of Labour, he is placed in a very difficult position. He 
is confronted with the desperate dilemma of “* Protection 
or a Capital Levy.” But he neither. What 
shall he do? It seems to us that in these circumstances 
he is entitled to ask that the essential principle of 
Unionist Democracy should be applied to the problem 


wants 





and all the groups opposed to Socialism, will see the 
advantage of the democratization of our Constitution 
in this respect. It will make us masters in our own 
House, and will free us from the tyranny of minority 
rule. Remember that but for the Referendum Switzer- 
land might at this moment be prostrate beneath the 


| weight of a Capital Levy, 


THE CONSTANTINESCO GEAR AS 


APPLIED TO CARS. 
FXO the new possessor of a car the gear box invariably 
presents the greatest difficulty, for a certain skill, 


which can only be acquired by practice, is needed to 


|manipulate the changing of speeds successfully. For 
many years designers have been working upon the 


problem of an infinitely variable and automatic gear, 


| requiring no skill in its operation, to replace the existing 


| gear box unit. 


now before the country, and that it should be applicd | 
by means of the Referendum or Poll of the People. | 
That, as we explained last week, affords a way of getting | 


at the will of the majority on a particular project of 
legislation without breaking up the Unionist 
and so risking the paralysis of its powers on a dozen 
different of first-class importance. For that 
grace we are entitled to ask Mr. Baldwin. He may 
indeed be said to have anticipated our request, for in 
his speech at Manchester he used with very great 
emphasis the words * Let the country decide.” But 
it can act with the certainty of an authoritative 
decision only by means of a Poll of the People. 

As long as the principle of the direct consultation of 
the voters is accepted we have no desire whatever to 


issuc ‘Ss 


press for a reference of the Tariff Bill to the country | 


lefore a General Election. We asked for that sequence 
last week solely because we thought it would be con- 
sidered the fairest plan by the Protectionists. Personally, 
however, we should, from many points of view, much 
prefer that there should be first a dissolution on the 
provided that the Tariff 
the 
This is unquestionably 


general question and then 
Reformers obtained a_ victory submission 
specific Tariff to the voters. 
the proper way to use the Referendum, as the Times 
very rightly pointed out in its leader 
The question, it insisted, must be asked in respect of 
a particular, not a general or abstract, proposal—on a 
which the “Yes” op “No” 
can be given. You can say with the requisite precision 
whether you want a particular Bill passed or rejected, 
You cannot 


question to answer 


for it contains a definite scheme of action. 
to an abstract question, such 


say “Yes” or “No” 

as “Are you in favour of Protection or of Free 
Trade?” To answer that kind of interrogatory the 
wise man can only say “ It all depends upon what you 
mean by ‘ Protection’ and ‘ Free Trade,’ and by the 
methods it is proposed to apply them. Tell me that and 


I can decide which way to answer, but only then.’ 
Not till a Tariff has been worked out and placed before 
the voters can the country decide, as the Prime Minister 
very honourably and sincerely says that they must be 
to decide. Therefore our time schedule should 
he: (1) Dissolution on the general issue; (2) framing 
of a Tariff: (33) 
the People. 
Before we leave the subject we have one more word 
If we get the Referendum on the Statute 
it will be there not temporarily, but for all time, not 
mercly for the Tariff, but also for the Capital Levy and 
all other issues of primary importance. Surely the 
Unionists, the Liberals, unhyphenated and National, 


allowed 


submission of the 


to Say. 


of a} 


Tariff Bill to a Poll of 


J00k, | 


Party | 


The gear box is incidentally the source 
of a considerable loss in power between the engine and 
driving wheels, due to friction. 

Mr. the 
“C.C.” Interrupter Gear for machine guns, 
working upon this problem for a number of years, and 


Constantineseo, inventor of the well-known 


has been 
has now perfected a variable and automatic speed gear 
which may be described as being the nearest approach to 
the ideal which has yet been attained. 

It would be outside the seope of this article, which is 
written for the ordinary motorist and not for the engineer, 


| to explain technically the extremely ingenious devices 


| 
} 


| 
accelerator pedal ; 


which have been employed in applying the fundamental 
Much has 


already appeared in the daily Press, and the engincering 


principles of inertia to obtain these results. 


papers have given minute technical descriptions, but it 
remains for the uninitiated person to work out how the 
gear would function if applied to the average motor-car. 
The following two examples, which assume the existence 
of everyday conditions, will show this. 

Suppose, first, that you are approaching a steep hill 
with your Normally you would wait until the 
engine began to labour and then change down. With the 
Constantinesco gear you would keep your foot on the 
the would remain 


ear, 


engine speed 


| constant (at its maximum R.P.M. and on the peak of its 


of Monday. | 


| 


power curve, providing the throttle was fully open), while 
the car would gradually slow up, as it breasted the hill, 
until it found the exact maximum road speed at which 
the developing maximum. power, could 
propel Bs 

Suppose, secondly, that you are in traffic. 
to a block and you are obliged to stop. ‘To do this with 
the Constantinesco gear you merely take your foot off 
the accelerator pedal and apply your brakes. Your 
engine is now running slowly, as in neutral on an ordinary 


engine, its 


You come 


ear. To start again you release the brakes and open the 
throttle slightly. As the engine R.P.M. increase so the 
power output increases till a point is reached where the 
power output is sufficient to move the car, which begins 
to glide forward with a total absence of noise or harshness. 
If the throttle is now opened still more, the power output 
of the engine is correspondingly increased, until the car is 
travelling at the maximum speed at which its engine, 
developing its maximum power, can propel it. 

Where Mr. Constantinesco’s gear differs from all others 
so far produced is that there is no direct mechanical con- 
nexion between the engin or * prime mover” and the 
road whee ls. 

A statement such as this requires explanation, Take 
the case of an ordinary car driven very slowly in first 
speed against a brick wall. When the car actually touches 
the wall the engine immediately stops or stalls, because 
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it has neither the power to push the wall down nor to spin 
the back wheels. 

If the Constantinesco gear is fitted the engine would not 
stop when the car reached the wall, but would continue 
to run while the car would steadily keep its maximum 
pressure exerted against the wall. In an ordinary car the 
engine stops because the engine itself is directly connected 
to the road wheels, and the latter are checked, thus 
stopping the engine ; but in the case of the Constantinesco 
gear, there being no direct connexion, even though the 
road wheels are checked the engine is still able to run. 

Mr. Constantinesco has some twenty models on view 
in his laboratory, and he has also experimentally fitted a 
Singer light car engine to a standard Sheflield-Simplex 
chassis, and with this latter obtained results confirming 
the foregoing statements. 

The gear has been fitted to motor-cars because this was 
the easiest method of giving a convincing demonstration 
of its possibilities. It is, however, not the intention of 
the Company who have the controlling rights to interest 
themselves at the moment in the automobile industry, 
their reason being that, though the gear would render 
the motor-car considerably more efficient by lowering 
running costs, and also by enabling engines of smaller 
capacity to be fitted to obtain the required results, yet 
the existing gear box meets immediate needs. There 
are other fields where the gear may be of even greater 
importance, as, for example, in connexion with the 
internal-combustion engine on the locomotive, and in 
steamship practice, &c. 

In conclusion, it may almost be said that Mr. Con- 
stantinesco has discovered the “ Fourth Dimension ” in 
mechanics. H. O. D. Secrave. 


AVANT LE DELUGE. 


By Countess KaRo.LylI. 


[We may remind our readers that Countess Karolyi, the writer 
of the following article, is the wife of Count Michael Karolyi, the 
ex-President of the short-lived Hungarian Republic of 1918.—Eb. 
Spectator,[ 


INCE I have been in England I have repeatedly 
heard people ‘say how like are English and 
Hungarian habits and customs; but this likeness is only 
superficial. There is certainly a thin stratum in aristo- 
cratic society where English customs prevail and in which 
to look and seem English is the chief ambition. The 
Englishman coming to Hungary gets into touch with this 
small set, who can entertain him because they are rich 
and speak English. But this is not Hungarian society in 
the broader sense. If you go among those who have not 
been anglicized, especially among the aristocracy of 
Transylvania, you will find instead Balkan ways and 
manners—maids running bare-footed, houses filled with 
unkempt-looking domestics, huge bare rooms badly kept, 
beautiful bits of old furniture mixed with terrible plush, 
excellent wine in doubtful glasses, unpolished silver and 
quantities of over-rich food. There will be no bath- 
rooms, and over the sanitary conditions I had better 
draw a veil. What strikes us Central Europeans in 
England is that here we find real hygiene and comfort, 
not as in Hungary as the privilege of the few, but as the 
normal standard of the majority, a standard which is 
claimed as a right and as a necessity. Very few of our 
richest aristocrats lead so elegant a life as do English 
gentlefolk of moderate means. A life very much 
resembling that of an English country gentleman was 
led by the so-called ** Angloman ” before the War, 





ee 





Sports, such as hunting, shooting, riding and golf, were 
certainly the exclusive enjoyment of the smart set, but 
those who went in for those sports outdid the Englishman 
in enthusiasm. What much greater fun it is to do what 
others are unable to do! It is this exclusiveness that 
makes sports attractive in Hungary. The chief topic of 
conversation in England after an open-air day is boringly 
centred around the sport itselfi—how such and such 4 
hound stood up to the scent, the length of the run, how 
many brace of grouse were shot ;_ but in Hungary round 
the blazing woodfire in the Renaissance fireplace, while 
the genuine English butler handed round the Ceylon tea 
and hot English muffins, exciting debates took place 
about what one can or cannot wear in England—if at 
Melton the latest fashion is the broad or narrow brim; 
and the champion golf player of the day was not the man 
who made the finest drive, but the one whose breeches 
were made at Hammonds. The scent and handicaps 
were quite forgotten in those fiery debates! How often 
did I hear them sigh, “ Only English people know how 
to live.” But I must say these Hungarians also knew 
how to live, although the Puszta is far, far away from 
Melton, Bond Street, and Sandwich. 

But if they lived like the British, they amused them- 
selves like Hungarians. In Hungary the wine has more 
flavour; the roaring of the huge stags in the virgin 
forest is far more thrilling than of those on the Scottish 
moors ; the women are beautiful, and the little extrava- 
gances of manner and dress which characterized them 
added to their charm. Both sexes had a peculiar mixture 
of Oriental and Western civilization. Although the men 
had irreproachable manners towards good-looking women, 
they only regarded them from a point of view of sex. 
Women were their chief occupation and preoccupation, 
though always from the Oriental and egoistic standpoint. 
The average plain woman, even if intelligent and talented, 
had no chance of success. This is more or less the same 
in every country, but in Hungary men did not even try to 
screen it, and with the delightful frankness of an ingénu, 
they gave way to their every feeling. 1 remember when 
I first came out a relation of the maculine sex explained 
to me with great earnestness how success in society was 
based on three principles: (1) Never to discuss any 
serious question, whether in art, literature, or politics 
(only small talk) ; (2) To appear intellectually inferior to 
the man you wished to please; (3) Never to make 
enemies by criticizing the looks of other women. I 
faithfully promised to endeavour to live up to it. 


Our mothers and grandmothers were saturated with 
the French eighteenth-century culture. The women, 
thickly veiled and carefully gloved, protected from sun 
and wind, produced smelling salts and fainting-fits as 
part of their stock in trade. Outdoor life was practically 
unknown. Lying on their bearskin divans, they woukl 
read the memoirs of Madame Campan and the thrilling 
novels of Dumas. It was the epoch of La femme in- 
comprise created by the French novel throughout the 
world. Even the happiest wives and mothers had to 
pretend to be misunderstood : even if not felt it had to be 
said, for it belonged to the bon ton, and distinguished the 
“upper ten” from the uninteresting contentment of the 
bourgeoisie. The French chef was as much a part of the 
milieu as Bourget and the husband’s young friend sighing 
with his hopeless love to the chatelaine. Up to 1890 it 
was quite improper for a society lady to dine in 4 
restaurant, or to go shopping in a cab instead of in het 
own Victoria. Later, when the strictness of custom 
relaxed, the groom would accompany her ladyship on the 
box of a cab. It would have been most shocking for 4 
lady of society to have shown herself anywhere but in @ 
box at a theatre. A typical anecdote of those days is of 
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a Countess who at a charity ball (the only occasion when 
che mixed with the ordinary mortal) in order to avoid the 
humilitating moment when she would be forced in the 
sande chaine to give her gloved and aristocratic fingers 
to an “ unknown,” held the end of her laced handkerchicf 
to the bewildered man, who, however, rose to the occasion, 
took the handkerchief, biew his plebeian nose, and returned 
it with murmured thanks. Gradually a great change 
came. In my generation the nursery was ruled by white 
aproned and capped young English nurses. We atc 
yrridge for breakfast and were brought up to the tune 
of Jack and Jill. We were washed with Pears’ Soap, and 
wore braided sailor suits from Swears and Wells. I 
remember the French MJam’zelle grumbling because she 
was foreed to take a back seat behind the “ Miss.” The 
hovs also lost their French Abbés, who were replaced by 
white-flannelled and pipe-smoking University coaches. 
Gradually the classical education lost ground. Games 
and sports took up all our time, and it became smart to 
appear more familiar with Jorrocks than with 
Shakespeare ; Laurence Hope and Elinor Glyn replaced 
Balzac and Bourget ; and occasioneIly one might see an 
uneut volume of Carlyle’s Heroes and Hero-Worshippers 
left in a prominent position pour épater le bourgeois. And, 
of course, the flappers wrote their diaries and secret 
corresponde nee in English. 

The type of the boyish sporting girl developed slowly, 
and while they walked for miles through the vast estates 
of their fathers, they only needed their golf clubs for the 
sake of appearances. In town again, the life of the girl 
fell back to the one of the strictest convention. The 
Danube divides Buda and Pest—Pest being the business 
part of the town—the town of joys, theatres and 
restaurants. Well-brought-up girls were strictly forbidden 
to walk in that frivolous street which is the Piccadilly of 
Pest, where men were supposed to look at one (and did). I 
remember at the age of cighteen, when my mother was in 
Paris, I had to buy a present for a Catholic priest, and 
not one of my governesses dared face the dangers of Pest. 
So I had to wire to Paris to get permission to pass the 
bridge. 


believe in the story of the stork. 


word “ lover’? were sewn together by the diligent hands 
of our mothers, arousing a most unsatisfied curiosity. 
All this was necessary in order to acquire an aristocratic 
husband, which would have been difficult for a girl with 
anormal knowledge of life. To dance a cotillon twice 
with the same man before marriage was considered worse 
than to have two lovers after marriage, unless one got 
engaged to the said man—who if he did not come to the 
parents and formally ask their daughter’s hand in marriage 
ran the risk of a ducl. One had little opportunity of 
getting to know one’s life partner, except in the country 
in the oak woods and on the green waters of the rivers, 
where there were no witnesses, and it was only before 
God that the girl could be compromised. In our set 
a girl’s only aim in life was to obtain a husband. 
“Before marriage nothing, after marriage everything,” 
was their Apres la sainte cérémonie tout est 


permi S. 


motto. 


To marry an untitled aristocrat and to be called ‘* Mrs.” 
was looked upon as the greatest shame and degradation 
in that set. The idea of an aristocrat marrying his 
daughter to a famous doctor or lawyer would have been 
regarded as preposterous; but an uncle marrying his 
niece in order to enlarge the family property (after buying 
a dispensation from the church) was quite normal. I 
knew a young countess who married a medical student. 
Her parents disinherited her, and never forgave her. The 
only exception to this rule was marriage to a rich American 





Girls even when grown up were supposed to | 
Any books we read | 
were carefully censored, and the pages containing the | 


heiress, where no one was anxious to know the pedigree. 
On the other hand, there were families who had their 
property entailed in such a way that they could only 
marry those who had sixteen quarterings of the highest 
nobility. An example of the mentality of the official 
class is shown by the following example. Countess 
Erdodj, the wife of Louis Karolyi, Ambassador in Berlin 
and later in London, was extremely beautiful and much 
féted in all Court circles except her own, in which she 
could not appear because she had not the requisite number 
of quartcrings. The only possible careers for a man of 
society were diplomacy, politics, soldiering, and the 
church with a certainty of a bishopric. To be a doctor, 
lawyer, artist, or business man was mal vu. A gentleman 
should not work. 

Although their education was all that was most 
stultifying, the natural wit of Hungarians is apt to creep 
out in spite of all. The young men of good society could 
slip through their examinations by generous gifts to the 
professors from his parents, and at the time of baccalaureate 
the answers to the written examination were often bought 
from the Jewish students. In every “ society ” there are 
coteries and sets formed more or less on identity of taste 
and interest, but in Hungary society was formed more in 
a hierarchical manner with clearly defined ladders in the 
social scale. Which set a person belonged to could be 
easily found out. The fashion in ideas was as strictly 
followed as the fashion in cloth. Nothing was more 
criticized than originality. One had to admire Bismarck 
and disapprove of Gladstone. One had to ridicule 
feminism, just as one could not acknowledge a taste for 
sweet champagne. One had to distrust Tolstoi, as well 
as one had to admire shoes made by Thomas, and to call 
André Ady (the Hungarian Verlaine) insane, and have 
one’s portrait painted by Benzur in Hungarian national 
costume leaning on a pillow draped with red velvet. One 
had to look down upon the Jews, and believe that all evil 
came from them and the freemasons. Oh! How 
complicated life was made. There were people you could 
meet in the country, but not in town; others whom one 
invited to big receptions, but whom one would never ask 
for lunch. There were those with whom one could dance 
but not play golf ; others with whom one golfed, but could 
Others whom you could ask to tea but never 
Others, again, whom one only met at 


not dance. 
go to their house. 


| charity entertainments (for the Catholic Church) and 


to whom one had to be very agreeable, for one needed 
their gifts; but after they had paid for the pleasure 
of mecting you, you never saw them again until 
the next year’s charity ball. Once I did something 
terrible. I went to the house of a well-known Jewish 
writer, an extremely wealthy baron, to mect a set of 
intellectuals. For weeks this eccentricity was the talk 
of Budapest. 

Even the Transylvanian aristocracy was regarded as 
inferior for their not quite European manners. In fact, 
they were forgotten, and lost all touch with Western 
civilization, isolated behind their snow-capped mountains. 
While the Western Hungarians, by frequent marriages 
with the foreigners, lost their exclusively Magyar 
character, the Transylvanian nobility were proud of their 
Asiatic descent, which thus preserved through inter- 
marriage had, however, often the disastrous effect of 
producing insanity. Foreigners, of whatever class, visit- 
ing Hungary were treated like royalty and entertained 
lavishly. Hungarian hospitality is well known, but it is 
limited to foreigners. 

We could not gain the real soul of Western civilization, 
but we lost our national character. It was a little 
ridiculous to copy the forms and not to see what was 


behind them. 
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THE insoluble.” Certainly American readers of the Spectat 
’ ; = : “ with | their experience of this problem of equality 
ENGLISH-SPEA KING W ORLD. political status of two races, will be the last to minimize 
the difficulties. The Indian situation in South Africa 


By Everyn WreEncu. 

NHE Imperial Conference devoted three days last 
week to a discussion of that ever-recurring and 
most knotty of problems, the status of Indians within 
the Empire, and an excellent report concerning the debate 
has been issued in which the transcript of the speeches 
alone occupies 80,000 words. Admittedly, the subject 
is one of appalling difficulty, nevertheless, distinct head- 
way, apart from South Africa’s non possumus, has been 
made. Briefly the position is as follows: The present 
Conference inherits this “ status of Indians in the Empire ” 
discussion from the Imperial Conferences of 1918 and 1921. 
The former declared the right of each self-governing State 
in the British Commonwealth “to control the com- 
position of its population by means of restriction on 
immigration.” The Conference of 1921 stated that in 
the interests of Imperial unity it was desirable to remove 
“the disabilities upon British Indians domiciled in other 
parts of the Empire” and to recognize their full 
citizenship. The Times has very wisely pointed out that 
the two questions of Indian status and Indian immi- 
gration are distinct and must be dealt with separately 
or else there can be little prospect of a settlement. The 
resolution of the 1921 Conference was, however, not 

South Africa abstained from voting. 

~ - * * 


unanimous. 


A most cloquent speech was made by Sir Tej Bahadur 
Sapru, who put the Indian point of view with welcome 
restraint. Yet he did not sacrifice any of the telling 
arguments in his case by so doing. Indeed, it is impossible 
to deny the strength of the Indian claim. In referring 
to the unanimity of Indian feeling on the subject Sir Tej 
Sapru remarked: ‘We express that feeling in the 
vernacular of our own country by the comprehensive 
and delicate phrase ‘ Izzat.2. When ‘ Izzat,’ which 
means * honour,’ is at stake we prefer death to anything 
else.” But the Indian delegate did not confine himself 
to picturesque phrases: he made what appears to be 
a sensible and reasonable suggestion which has been 
accepted by all the parties excepting South Africa. He 
recommends that the Imperial Government, on behalf of 
such areas as Fiji, British Guiana, Uganda and elsewhere, 
and the Dominion Governments which have Indian 
populations, should appoint committees to confer with 
a committee to be appointed by the Government of 
India (not the India Office be it noted) to explore * the 
avenues how best and how soonest the principle of 
equality implicit in the 1921 resolution may be 
implemented.” 

* - ~ « 

As regards the position of Indians in Kenya, which 
has recently been the subject of so much discussion in 
India, Kenya and Great Britain, the Duke of Devonshire, 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, pointed out that the 
British Government was not prepared for an immediate 
reopening of that issue. At the same time he expressed 
his willingness to set up in due course a committee at 
the Colonial Office to confer with a committce from 
India. This committee would not be debarred from 
considering the affairs of any Crown Colony, and thus 
Kenya would not be excluded from its purview, 

* * * * 

My final two paragraphs concerning this Indian status 
question must be devoted to South Africa’s position 
about which in its leading article the Times writes: 
“In South Africa alone the question appears to be 





is unlike that in any of the other self-governing Dominion. 
for there are 160,000 Indians in the Union, most of Mt 
dwell in Natal, and as General Smuts pointed out if the 
franchise were given to them the white settlers would 
be outvoted in that Colony. General Smuts, jn his 
official position as representative of the Union, apparently 
regards the matter as insoluble and asks his colleagues 
“to let the matter stand over,” though what his <a 
personal views are is another matter. Sir Valentine 
Chirol, in his letter to the Times, scores a point over 
General Smuts when he points out that General Smuts 
who has recently pleaded for the application of “ the 
highest standards of justice and freedom in the affairs 
of Europe,” refuses to apply them in South Africa to 
His Majesty’s Indian subjects. We must, however 
appreciate the difficulties of General Smuts’ position, 
When he talks of European affairs it is the liberal-minded 
world-statesman speaking. When he deals with South 
African problems it is the Prime Minister of a vigorous 
democracy talking whose Government is kept in power 
by a none too large majority. 
* * Ms * 


If the situation remains as it is in South Africa the 
words which Sir Tej Sapru addressed to General Smuts 
assume added significance :— 

_ “TI tell him (General Smuts) frankly that if the Indian problem 
in South Africa is allowed to fester much longer it will pass beyond 
the bounds of a domestic issue and will become a question of foreigr 
policy of such gravity that upon it the unity of the Empire may 
founder irretrievably.” 

We seem, therefore, to be up against a blank wall, but 
surely our statesmanship can not be quite bankrupt, 
and, given tact and patience on both sides, there must be 
a way out. Could not the South African Government 
send a deputation of three leading men of affairs to India 
to discuss the matter with the Government of India? 
The Maharajah of Alwar announces that he hopes to 
accept General Smuts’ invitation to visit South Africa 
at no distant date. If only a committee of moderate 
men from both sides could be got round the conference 
table a settlement satisfactory to both peoples could be 
arrived at, 

* * . # 

Last Saturday Mr. Harvey, the retiring American 
Ambassador to the Court of St. James, and Mr. Lloyd 
George embarked for their respective homes. Mr. Harvey 
made a very remarkable statement before leaving 
Southampton. Ile said: ‘“ There is now nothing that 
‘an disturb the harmonious relations between Britain 
and America, and the feeling between the two peoples 
is better to-day than long before the Revolution one 
hundred and sixty years ago.” How deeply significant 
was the statement can only be realized when we recall 
that Mr. Harvey weighs his utterances carefully and 
is not prone to exaggeration. He thus concluded his 
valedictory message, “* If these two great countries do not 
hang together, there is nothing left for the world,” to 
which we can all assuredly say, Amen. 

* *  * * 

Mr. Lloyd George’s return home after a five wecks’ 
tour throughout Canada and the United States has been 
the occasion of much comment in the American Press. 
Mr. F. W. Wile refers to his visit as ‘a month’s triumphal 
progress,” and believes that his utterances galvanized 
“ with new life the spirit of the English-speaking frater- 
nity.” All the comment was not equally enthusiastic, 


naturally, and a small minority, representing those 
invariably hostile to British-American friendship, dubbed 
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him “an officious propagandist.” On the whole, how ART 
ver, there is no doubt whatever that Mr. Lloyd George ART. 
( , d Z 
gored a great personal success and that he performed a 


veoman service to the cause, so dear to the Spectator's 
jeart, of British-American friendship. 





rT. » ri\"t> TT 
FHEATRE. 
—— 
SHAKESPEARE’S * TWELFTH 
AT THE KINGSWAY. 
Iv common probably with a good many ether people, I wished 
that Mr. Donald Calthrop had not chosen Twelfth Night as 
the first play of his Shakespeare season. It is the play that 
is the most constantly seen in London; almost every line of 
it has been dragged out and made into a quotation, and every 
hook of theatrical reminiscences is full of side-splitting recol- 
lections of Sir This and Lady That as Olivia, Malvolio, or 
drying up, coining spooner- 


THE 


NIGHT” 


Viola or Orsino tripping over mats, 
jms or going on in someone else’s wig. It seemed a little 
depressing that a new voice should try over this too well- 
known air. But this carper, at least, was soon converted. 
What.a delightful play it is, after all! As for the Kingsway 
performance, it was charming. The production is fresh, merry 
and spontancous, and there are a number of extremely good 
actors in it—more good actors than good acting as a matter 
ef fact. On the other hand, nothing was for a moment 
iarring or out of tone. The play was acted lightly, cheerfully 
and efficiently, and what the cast lost of the poetry they made 
up by a complete absence of sentimentality and over solemnity. 
Miss Voila Tree as Olivia 'ooked beautiful, especially in the 
last act, and the scenes with Miss Dorothy Cheston as Viola 
were delightfully given by both actresses. Miss Cheston makes | 
Viola a gallant, charming girl. Unfortunately, she doesn’t 
seem to enjoy the poetry of the part as she might, and her 
performance is therefore of only one half of the part of Viola. 
Mr. Frank Cellier was an admirable Sir Toby Belch, a retired 
ancien militaire, as dignified as drunk, and entirely credible as 
the uncle of the stately but ardent Olivia, Mr. Baliol Holloway 
is Malvolio, beyond making himself up to look like Abraham 
Lincoln, acted the part in an admirable, serious, dry and 
straightforward way. The Sea Captains were delightful, 
and Mr. Henry Caine’s Feste was charmingly acted. I wished 
though that he would wear a wig or a cap or else Iet his 
lair grow longer. His head was an anachronism. Miss 
Sydney Fairbrother as Maria was a goblin instead of the 
usual soubrette, which gave a tang to the part, while Mr. 
Pittar was delightful as the round, cheerful bear-baiter, 
Perhaps what was most refreshing about the acting was the 
sense that for once the actors had not said to themselves 
what a great part Malvolio, or Feste, or Viola was, and how 
they were going “ to show the world.” In the past Twelfth 
Night has lost so much by the stretching and straining into 
a collection of big parts of a play essentially light and 
charming. 

The music, like the poetry, did not quite come off, but 
I for one would far rather do without it than have the 
too familiar sense given by many productions of “ eating 
caramels to excess in a moonlit church.” 

With the scenery and dresses I was a little disappointed, 
having hoped much from Mr. Norman Wilkinson after 
his amazingly beautiful production of The Faithful Shepherdess. 
The suggestion of straight, clipped hedges and the marble 
seat of Olivia’s garden were charming. At the end there 
Was a crowd of beautiful lanterns on long staves. There 
were some delightful black and white dresses worn by 
Olivia’s ladies and two long dressing-gown garments worn 
by “lords, ladies and attendants” which were admirable. 

But the colour schemes and combinations I thought 





insufficiently considered, the waiting women’s gauze dressing- 
jackets a misfortune, and the stage pictures often a little 
nuddled as to lighting and colour. 
been grateful for the décor of this play from almost anybody 
but Mr. Wilkinson. Perhaps he is keeping his big effort 
for A Midsummer Night's Dream, which is to be produced 
at matinées at the Kingsway beginning on Tuesday, 
November 13th, TARN. 


In fine, we should have | 
| 


POST-IMPRESSIONISTS AND RENOIR. 
Tue Lerivre GAuiertes, 14 Kine Sr., Sr. JAMES'’s. 
Tue examples of the work of Gauguin, Van Gogh, Toulouse- 
Lautree and Renoir, which have been collected by Messrs. 
Lefevre and Mr. Alex Reid, are so many more nails in the 
coffin of Academie Ridicule. Of course, we know that that 
old gentleman is buried alive, or rather, he has a sort of after- 
life ; he goes on kicking against the coflin and its nails like a 
wasp after it is cut in half. But he is growing weary, and is 
in truth being supplanted. There is already an academic 
Post-Impressionism. So the world on ; and 
followers making a tradition; masters, and a new tradition ; 
and, of course, it is only the masters who are really in the 
tradition, the great and eternal purpose of all artists: their 
own expression of their own reactions to whatever moves 

them. 
There can be no serious question but that the four painters 


goes masters 


| whose works are exhibited at the Lefévre Galleries belong to 


that tradition, which does not mean that we are bound to 
like them. We needs must recognize the highest when we 
see it; but it was a great man talking nonsense when it was 
said that we needs must love it. True, we must love only the 
highest, but we cannot love all the highest. 

Even so, I cannot believe that anybody who is not deliber- 
ately shutting out that which does not fit in with his theories 
can fail to love the little room upstairs. The three Gauguins 
are masterly and original in design, and glow with the genuine 
Gauguin colour. They are not jumbles of gorgeous colours 
like so much that is falsely admired for its colour, but each 
colour enriches and enhances every other. Take away the 
small note of red in the fruit high upon the tree and the 
whole work suffers. Fierce and emotional though his painting 
is, Gauguin’s effects are most subtle. He illustrates triumph- 
antly the neglected truth that strength and refinement are 
not necessarily irreconcilable. 

The work of Toulouse-Lautree is so forcibly effective psycho- 
logically that his great qualities as a draughtsman and 
colourist are overlooked by the superficial. What a wonderful 
economy of modelling there is in L’Homme Canon, and yet 
how splendidly fat he is. An effect of enormous mass has 
been obtained almost entirely by the use of line. And what 
a beautiful and significant pattern of green and yellow and 
a strange red has he made in Le Régisseur! 'The Bords du 
Rhone & Arles and L’Hépital d@ Arles of Van Gogh’s have all 
the best qualities of his burning and passionate interest in the 
organic growth of things. In spite of the great scnse of 
recession in the latter picture, the quality of his paint and the 
perfect relations of his colour have kept the picture together 
on the surface. It is Van Gogh's solution of the problem of 
reconciling surface unity with the sense of four dimensions. 

I am uncertain of my feclings about Renoir. In the 
Spectator for July 14th I expressed the hope that my momen- 
tary falling out with Renoir was the result of liver and the 
The heat wave has gone, and I am in the best 
I only recognize 


heat wave. 
of health ; but I do not love Renoir again. 
that he is of the highest. 

The Portrait of Mademoiselle Samary is exquisitely beautiful, 
tender in colour and delicate in construction. ‘The rest, as 
it is said, left me cold. Is it not better that the critic should 
admit his failures than that he should pretend that his feclings 
always follow his intellectual judgments ? 

ANTHONY BERTRAM. 


CINEMA. 


THE 


SCREEN COMEDY,.—IL. 


The Beloved Vagabond, which is showing now at the Palace 


| Theatre, is in all essentials a typical screen drama, except 


in duration. It is based on a popular novel; it makes a 
muddled and disorganized attempt to follow out that novel’s 
overloaded with sub-titles, with ill-timed 


continuity ; it is 
jolts to the action ; and 


close-ups and flash-backs and other 
the members of the cast seem to be 
during the course 


making up their mind— 
and changing it of the film, whether the 
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emphasis of their acting is to be placed on stage voice, film 
gesture or statuesque pose. It is absurd that, at this period 
of advance, such an uncertainty about the capacity and the 
exactions of screen art should prevail among those to whom 
the knowledge is of vital importance ; yet one always does 
come away from an average continuous show in London with 
the memory of hundreds of feet of useless celluloid lip-work, of 
eypressions “ registered” with agonising efficiency, of sub- 
titles following instead of immediately preceding the incidents 
they describe, of plot detail tremendously massed in one, and 
abstractly neglected in another portion of the scenario : one 
comes away with the feeling, indeed, that both producer and 
actors have muddled their job in the most unintelligent manner. 

This impression is not, I think, quite just, because screen 
light is such a glaring, such a searching critique of the efforts 
of all who have to do with the making of a film that minor 
faults are apt to appear unduly pronounced, the casual failure 
an integral blemish; the camera lens swells and clarifies 
every molehill into a mountain, however excellent the pro- 
ducer’s intentions may be, however clever the actors’ evasions. 
But in the realistic drama which is at present the Cinema’s 
most usual and frequent product, one unalterable law at 
least may be discovered for producers, and one for actors : 
the sereen calls for its own plot continuity; its selection, 
massing, pruning and suggestive use of incident is of an 
altogether different kind from that customary in the page or 
applicable on the boards; and, in the technique of screen 
acting, gesture and highly harmonized movement must be 
substituted for the stage effects of voice-tone and intensive 
movement. In the theatre gestures serve mainly to reveal, 
in ways that even words cannot, the emotions of the partici- 
pants ; the gestures of each character are as individual and 
independent as the lines he has to speak, and more quickly 
provocative than words of those dramatic clashes of plot- 
induced temperament which are the essence of a ‘“ well 
acting’ stage play. The two factors of the Cinema which 
make it a contrast to the Theatre in this respect are voice- 
lessness and a sliding background. It is this dynamic silence 
which lends to the former something of the range, especially 
in expressions, of group fecling—something of the aspiring, 
keen, sidereal atmosphere of the Ballet, though the concen- 
trated particularity of the camera’s eye prohibits the Cincma 
from attempting any manifestation of pure emotion divorced 
from personality, and therefore excludes it from that lusion 
of timelessness which is the most entrancing implication of 
group dancing. The Cinema, even during its present course 
of naturalistic drama, shows best and most originally when 
it follows those two lines of progress which started from its 
specialized mechanism and are now waiting to be joined up 
to the trails of universal Art. Mr. D. W. Griffiths and, in 
lesser ways, almost every other resourceful producer, must have 
worked under a half-realization of this truth when they 
planned those barbarically beautiful ‘ spectacles ” by which 
they first astonished the world, and alienated the coteries 
from the Cinema. Yet even in Intolerance, the finest of all 
naturalistic screen dramas, though the Cinema’s boundless 
control over movement is triumphantly realized by a use of 
four stories of similar tone, carried forward in alternate scenes 
and resulting in a simultaneous climax, there is something 
Jacking, something distasteful in the aggregate impression ; 
and the explanation is that mass effects, the more naturalistic 
they are in their handling, are the more moral and confined in 
their appeal. I call the acting in Intolerance naturalistic, its 
movement intensive rather than harmonious, because, though 
the natural sliding background of the Cinema was used with 
admirable energy and deliberation in the construction of the 
plot, the participants behaved without reference to it, without 
displaying any consciousness that, contrary to the rules of the 
theatre, this background would probably make a greater 
impression on the imagination, as apart from the mere atten- 
tion, of the spectators than the tiny spot-lit personal drama in 
the foreground. 

For this quality and for general intelligence, the most accom- 
plished film I have ever seen is The Cabinet of Dr. Caligari, of 
which there was a Press show at the Alhambra last week. 
It is a German production, distributed in this country by the 
Phillips Film Co., Wardour Street, and it will be released very 
shortly. It is not a new film—barely post-War, I believe— 
and the general lighting is far from comfortable ; but the 
dimmest-eyed critic should be able to see sufficient of it 











ee | 
to be persuaded that it is the most important thing that has 
come to the Cinema for years. It is a very subtle, a sean 
imaginatively portrayed drama of hallucination, a contisiens 
study of the human mind in madness. And the two most 
notable points about it are the scenic background, which 
is completely futurist, and the technique by which the 
characters, their costumes, their gestures and bearing, every 
display of their personalities is harmonized with it : the actors 
and their environment work evenly, side by side, like Nature 
and Man in Arcadia. But I shall have to leave discussion of 
this film to my next notes, as well as my proper approach to 
the twice postponed subject of the series. 

BERTRAM Hicarys, 





(The usual “ Recreations of London” will be found on Pp. 710.) 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
— 
DEFLATION AND UNEMPLOYMENT. 
[To the Editor of the Srecraror.]} 
Sir,—In writing to express my admiration for the attitude 
you have adopted with regard to deflation, I would ask 
you to emphasize more clearly that there is not a shadow 
of doubt that deflation does mean unemployment. 

To those who have studied currency and exchange 
questions in “silver” countries and gained years of pre-War 
experience of the effect of appreciated currency exchange 
on trade, it would be comic, if it were not tragic, to find 
that the ordinary Englishman has not got farther in his 
education regarding valuta than when his practical experience 
was limited to those occasions when visiting the Continent 
he sometimes got what he called a “ good” rate, and at 
others what he called a “‘ bad” rate, for a sovereign. For 
him the good rate of exchange was, say, frs. 25.70, and the 
bad rate meant that his sovereign was barely worth twenty- 
five francs. He never had that experience which teaches 
that an appreciated rate of exchange is a bad one for trade 
and that a depreciated rate is a good one. 

Naturally officials and bankers in “ silver” countries are 
slow to recognize the advantage of that condition in which 
their pay or profits are reduced, as was seen in the Report 
of the Herschell Indian Currency Commission, which, having 
recognized that a Chinese merchant will still be glad to sell 
a dollar’s worth of goods for a depreciated dollar, while an 
Indian exporter cannot afford to sell an appreciated rupee’s 
worth of goods for fourteen annas, dismissed the natural 
inference by saying, ‘“‘ One reply given to this objection is 
that it involves the proposition that the continuous deprecia- 
tion of the currency of a country in relation to that of others 
is advantageous to the commerce of the country whose 
currency is thus debased and adds to its prosperity.” 

Anyone foolish enough to be influenced in a matter of 
such immense importance by an epigram might try the 
following reflection, which is neither more nor less stupid: 
To claim that an appreciated currency is necessarily 
advantageous to a country involves the proposition that a 
country’s prosperity depends upon its shortage of currency ! 

Many Britons are so obsessed by metal mania that they 
apparently still hold the qualitative theory of money, and 
it is doubtful whether they have yet realized the existence 
of the quantity theory which, after nearly a century of life, 
is now, in its turn, awaiting a public funeral. 

[The quantity theory, as expressed in the words “ The level 
of price is proportionate to the quantity of money,” has 
crashed since the Currency Board system of the Crowi 
Colonies has been working with ideal success in the most 
** difficult ” of all countries from a currency and exchenge 
point of view. In Egypt, under this perfectly automatic 
currency system, the “seasonal” nature of its demands 
necessitates a maximum currency issue twice as great as 
its minimum issue, and this one hundred per cent. increase, 
or fifty per cent. reduction in the currency, leaves prices 
unaffected !] 

Every day can be seen in most of the great “ dailies” 
reports stating that our industrial distress is mainly due 
to the “ unfair competition ”” of depreciated currency, while 
in other columns in the same issue it is stated that apprecia- 
tion of currency can have no harmful effect on trade. 
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To illustrate how extraordinarily ignorant as to existing 
eonditions in other countries are some of the writers who 
deal with this subject, I would take the case of a special 
article in a Sunday paper of a fortnight ago, in which it 
was actually asserted that the United States exemplified the 
fact that deflation was compatible with thriving trade and 
that “ American exports are by no means hampered by 
the pure gold standard.” The actual and easily ascertained 
gets are, of course, exactly opposed to these obviously 
absurd statements. 

The experience of the United States was that deflation 
to the extent of $944,000,000 led during the twelve months 
ending 1921 to three times the wreckage that ensued from 
the financial disaster of 1907 that previously held the United 
states record for bankruptcy suicide and distress. 

To save the country a policy of inflation became imperative 
and was inaugurated in the latter half of last year, resulting 
in the marvellous prosperity that has, during the past twelve 
months, beaten all previous reeords. [According to the 
National City Bank of New York Circular, the production of 
pig iron has surpassed all previous records, the automobile 
industry has had the greatest six months in its history, and 
the textile mills have increased their monthly output by 
125,000 bales !] 

Exports have, however, declined enormously, and the 
United States Currency Controller reports that “ Excess of 
wold is reacting against America as illustrated by the drop 
in America’s favourable trade balance.” The actual figures 
for the past two years are: For 1921, favourable balance 
$2.862,050,687 ; for 1922 $1,163,077,481 ; while for 1923 a 
far greater reduction is anticipated. 

There is not and cannot be any exception to the rule that 
a high currency exchange in relation to other countries kills 
export trade, as will be seen in the case of every country 
that is unfortunate enough to suffer from “ appreciation.” 
Equally there is no exception to the rule that a low exchange 
is favourable to trade and employment; but chaos can, if 
desired, be as easily achieved by means of constant and 
progressive depreciation as by progressive appreciation. So 
long as Germany was aiming at increasing her trade and 
linding employment for all by depreciation, she achieved 
her object, as have all other countries that attempted the 
same means of improving trade conditions. 

Comparative stability is, of course, at all times essential 
for trade, while absolute stability is still better. Absolute 
stability can, so far as experience teaches, only be attained 
by abandoning gold and adopting the Currency Board system. 

With a low stable exchange and automatic control of 
currency as in Egypt, it seems virtually certain there would 
be less unemployment in Britain than has ever been the 
case in living memory, since we should have no serious com- 
petition to face until the United States abandoned the gold 
basis and Germany gets to work again. 

Will not the publie realize, if it is pointed out in the light 
of their present experience, that oppressive restriction of 
currency necessarily involves injury to trade and ever 
increasing unemployment ? This is no new discovery. It 
was known for decades before the Cunliffe Committee of 
metal maniaes decided to defy the warnings of those who 
foretold the staggering price in loss of trade and in unem- 
ployment that must result from adoption of the policy they 
recommended.—I am, Sir, &e., A. S. BAXENDALE, 

Westminster. 

[To the Editor of the SpEcTATOR.] 

Sin,—The unemployed have reason to be grateful for your 
article of October 20, as there is no hope for them so long as 
the Government, by means of a high Bank Rate and a policy 
of deflation, persist in depressing trade when it needs every 
possible stimulus. The so-called *‘ unemployment proposals ” 
of the Government are little better than mere illusions which 
will probably not affect the sum total of unemployment to 
any appreciable degree. The beginning of every winter 
produces a fresh crop of such proposals, and the passage of 
every winter witnesses their complete failure to affect the 
situation, Here are the Trade Union unemployment per- 
centages for the autumn and winter months of 1922-3 :— 


October .. oe 140 January .. ee 18°7 
November sce 43 February oo we 
December ca eae March as oe 22S 





The figures provide no evidence that the action of the 


Government minimized the gravity of unemployment in 
any degree, and we shall probably see more unemployment 
at Christmas than we have now. Under our present financial 
and credit arrangements, what is gained by the measures of 
the Government in one direction is counteracted by a 
diminution of credits in other directions. The “ practical 
proposals * put forward by the Labour Party from time to 
time are as futile as the proposals of the Government, because, 
like the latter, they ignore the cause of unemployment and 
every principle underlying the problem. 

The whole question might be illustrated for the benefit of 
your readers by the operation known as “ gambling in 
futures ” on the Cotton Exchange. The “ bull” is a person 
who buys because he believes that prices will rise. ‘The 
“bear” is a person who sells because he believes that prices 
will fall, The rule is, buy on a rising market and sell on 
a falling market. Ifthe “ bear” sells to the “ bull,” say, < 
thousand bales of cotton at a fixed price to be delivered in 
three months’ time, the “ bear” will profit if prices fall 
in the meantime, while the “ bull” will profit if they rise. 
Sometimes the danger of a fall converts the “ bulls” into 
“‘ bears.” They sell in order to cover themselves, and then 
we get a panic; but it is clear that if all the operators 
are ‘“* bears’ who are eager to sell and unwilling to buy, no 
business can be done. 

The trouble with British trade at present is that all our 
business men are “ bears.” They are eager to sell but fear 
to buy, because they dread a fall in prices ; and this results, 
not from the state of foreign markets or from the state of 
the foreign exchanges, but from the disastrous losses in 
which they have been involved by the deflation policy of the 
Government, a high Bank Rate, and the threat of a. still 
higher rate in the near future. Trade can only revive when 
our business men are converted from ‘‘ bears ” into ** bulls ” 
—from pessimists into optimists. ‘This can only be achieved 
by assuring them of the future stability of prices, or, in other 
words, by reducing the Bank Rate and abandoning the 
policy of deflation. « 

But this is not enough. Hope and confidence have been 
so thoroughly shattered by the suicidal policy of the past 
few years that it will take several more years to revive under 
normal conditions, even if the policy of deflation be definitely 
abandoned. With a million and a-half of unemployed we 
need more swift and effective action. This can be provided 
by following a policy of inflation until the unemployed are 
practically all absorbed and then stabilizing prices at the 
higher level. The policy of inflation can be made immediately 
effective by the Government initiating works of public utility 
and paying for them by fresh issues of Treasury notes, thus 
giving the necessary stimulus to prices.—I am, Sir, &c., 

CHARLES EpwarbD PELL, 

21 Westbourne Avenue, Acton, W. 3. 


MR. CHURCHILL AND SIR FREDERICK 
MAURICE. 


[To the Editor of the SrEcTAToOR.] 

Sm,—May I be allowed a word of protest against Sir Frederick 
Maurice’s review of Mr. Churchill’s book in your last issue ? 

Before the War Mr. Churchill devoted a very large part of 
his life to the study of war: he certainly had exceptional 
opportunities in this pursuit, both on active military service 
in several campaigns and during his period of administration 
as First Lord of the Admiralty. His studies early led him to 
the conclusion that the supreme strategic object in all warfare 
is the turning of the enemy’s flanks. Even Sir Frederick 
Maurice admits that Mr. Churchill rendered at any rate one 
inestimable service to the Empire: during the years before 
the powder magazine of Europe was fired, he prepared the 
most powerful and flexible weapon the world has ever seen— 
the Grand Fleet—and he saw to it that that Fleet was at sea 
when the hour struck. 

The seas cleared of the enemy, he very properly directed 
his attention to the all-important consideration of flanks, 

The question at once arose: To the Baltic or to the 
Dardanelles first? Mr. Churchill has clearly and frankly 
stated his reasons—military and political—for choosing the 
latter. He flung himself into his task with a rare and fine 
enthusiasm ; again and again he was let down—lI had almost 
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said betrayed—by t: diers, the sailors, and the politicians, 
with the solitary exceptions of Ian Hamilton and Keyes. 

Undaunted, he fought on—a lone hand—attacked by all, 
while he saw the prize, of which he alone perhaps realized the 
full value, slip from his grasp through no fault of his own. 

And, even so, how nearly he sueceeded !_ Take any evidence 
yeu like—the evidence of the American Ambassador at 
Constantinople, Mr. Morgenthau ; the evidence of the German 
and Turkish military commanders themselves. All tell the 
same story : not once, but again and again the fate of Con- 
stantinople trembled in the balance. Success here meant 
victory ; a subsequent success in the Baltic might have saved 
Russia from herself and Europe from disintegration. For it 
must not be forgotten that the First Lord ardently supported 
the Baltic scheme and pressed on the construction of the 
Armada of 612 by every means in his power. On that terrible 
day when Mr. Churchill and Lord Fisher left the Admiralty 
British naval prestige—Dardanelles or no Dardanelles—had 
never stood so high. The enemy had been swept from the 
seas and we controlled the situation. Two years later we 
reaped the reward of moral cowardice and lack of initiative 
begot by an effete and pusiilanimous Admiralty administra- 
tion, when friend and foe alike regarded with incredulous 
astonishment and wonder the sorry spectacle of the greatest 
naval power in the world humbled on every sea, fighting not 
for a quick, decisive victory but desperately for existence ! 
The men had gone. Only officials remained. 

When one considers what the feelings of Mr. Churchill must 
have been as he watched every proved maxim of war discarded, 
every chance of surprise and therefore of sudden, decisive 
victory flung to the winds, one can only marvel at the 
wonderful generosity revealed on every page of his book. 

General Maurice quotes a paragraph from the most pregnant 
passage in the book—that which deals with the 
attrition in France: he describes this passage as beastly 
and nauseating. Nevertheless, thousands of men and women 
to-day will endorse every word of it. Look at the condition 
of this country and of Europe! And reflect on the * bloody 
shambles * which, despite the warnings of Neuve Chapelle 
and Loos, began on the Somme in 1916 and continued without 
cessation until the Canal du Nord was crossed more than 
two years later. Thousands upon thousands of the best 
men in the world were sacrificed, while the tangible wealth 
of the world was blown away. Can any man then put his 
hand on his heart and say with truthfulness that those last 
two years were worth it—for this ?—I am, Sir, &c., 

Rosertr Boorusy, 

17 Pall Mall, S.W.1. 


CAN THE FARMER SAVE HIMSELF ? 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 


Sir,—Perhaps I may now be allowed to reply to one of the 
letters appearing in the Spectator of October 27th, to which I 
had no space to refer last week ? Your correspondent, Mr. 
Kdward Coward, takes exception to the title of my recent 
articles. The real issue in his judgment is not whether 
farmers can save themselves, but how they can save the 
nation. As regards themselves, he finds no difliculty. Treat 
them fairly, he says, in the matter of rates and taxes, protect 
them from cattle disease and from exorbitant railway charges, 
and the thing is done. You have only to leave them alone ; 
they will certainly save themselves. But what of the 
nation ? If farmers are to save the nation, they must be 
paid extra for the job. ‘* Heavy subsidies,” he says, “* appear 
to be the only remedy.” 

Now, Sir, as regards the title of my articles, I am rather 
inclined to agree with him. It was not entirely, as you know, 


war of 





of my own choosing, and though I have now got pretty well | 
| never be solved by urban politicians, yet upon their wise 


used to it, t should never go far in its defence. But I am not 
sure that I care for his suggestion any better. In fact, all this 
talk of saving and salvation scems to give too hectic a tone to 
what is after all a very practical discussion, and to call up a 
Vision of drums and cymbals more than of the harrow and the 
plough. The question I think at the head of the articles 
should rather have been something like this :—** Can English 
agriculture be built up on a purely economic basis, so as to 
become again, as it once was, a centre of health and stability 
of the nation?” My only doubt is whether anyone would 





—~ 
em, 


have taken the trouble to read any articles under gg 


portentous a heading. 

But to return to Mr. Coward's remedy. Heavy subsidies 
no doubt, are an attractive policy to those who hope to receive 
them ; but what of the people who have to pay? Is the 
Income Tax not already high enough? And if you subsidize 
agriculture, what about other industries —coal-mining, for 
example, which is continually in a state of crisis ? And if the 
farmer obtains subsidies to-day, can he be at all sure about 
to-morrow, when a new Government may be in power ? All 
these are urgent questions for discussion—if space allowed. 

Even Mr. Coward, however, has his doubts. For after 
telling us that heavy subsidies are the only remedy, hye 
proceeds in the next sentence to describe an alternative, 
* The alternative is,” he says, “* to let farmers save themselye; 
in the way they think best, and build national granaries,” | 
would suggest to him that there is still a third alternative, To 
must remember that even at present farmers are not left, as 
he seems to think, entirely alone. A great deal of advice ‘s 
given them. A great deal of powerful influence is continually 
brought to bear. The Ministry of Agriculture, the Nationa! 
Farmers’ Union, the Royal Agricultural Society and many 
other similar bodies all have their say. At the great Agricy|- 
tural Shows—so useful for keeping up our pedigree stock 
and at the ordinary markets and fairs, many voices of 
influence and advice are poured into the farmer's ear. But 
how rarely does the true voice of reason, advocating an 
improvement in his marketing system, as the remedy for his 
present troubles, make itself heard. And yet no one wh) 
studies the subject can doubt that such an improvement 
would do more than anything else to revive English agriculture. 
The third alternative, therefore, would appear to be to do our 
best, by systematic instruction and advice and by making 
known all the facts of the case to make the voice of reason 
prevail, and so get this much-needed improvement gradually 
carried into effect.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Garsington Manor, Oxford. Prucie Morre.. 

P.S.—May I add that I am hoping as soon as_ possible 
to adopt “ X.’s” suggestion that the articles should be 
republished as a pamphlet ? 


eive 


[To the Editor of the Svecratror.] 

Sir,—I have been much interested in the series of articles 
you have published under this title, and would especially 
congratulate Mr. Morrell on his section dealing with Danish 
Agriculture. I agree with what he says, but would point 
out an omission, due, doubtless, to the fact that he concerns 
himself with the economic, to the exclusion of the political, 
side of agriculture. He therefore failed to make clear that 
politics, in Denmark, are agricultural politics. It could 
not be otherwise in a country where agriculture is so entirely 
the dominant industry. The cultivators of the soil have the 
confidence that they will not be let down by their Government. 
Whilst I attach just as great importance to the economic side, 
and to the development of the industry by its own members, 
as does Mr. Morrell, it is necessary to point out that, unless 
our farmers have confidence in the Government, they cannot 
be expected to devote the needed energy to development. 

I deprecate the dabbling of agricultural bodies in politics, 
and trying to come to terms with existing political parties, 
which are essentially urban in disposition. Such attempts 
have never been satisfactory. They never will be satisfactory 
until we have in Parliament a group of men representing 
rural England. This is a greater thing than an industrial 
group, although agriculture is the largest and most vital of all 
our industries. In no other country is the rural population 
so small, in proportion, as in Great Britain. Yet in other 
countries we see Agrarian Parties springing up, as the only 
way of making ground against urban interests. Our need 
for such a Party is far greater! Our rural problems will 


solution depends the future well-being of the whole nation. 
Iam, Sir, &c., CuRISTOPHER TURNOR. 


[To the Editor of the Seprcraton.] 
Sin,—May I suggest that there are two questions which the 
farming interest would doubtless like to see dealt with by 
Mr. Philip Morrell in the next or a succeeding article :— 
1. Is it the case that a monopolist body (presumably a com- 
bination of the Co-operative Socicties) fixes and maintains 
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gandard prices in Denmark at a remunerative Tate to the 
producer 5 and, if so, how such prices are maintained against 
the world without a measure, direct or indirect, of protection ? 
9 Js not Danish agriculture almost entirely confined to 
dairying and its allied production, except perhaps for the 
corn consumed at home ? What the N.F.U. seems to me to 
say is not that the British farmer cannot help himself, but 
that he cannot grow wheat at present prices. We ought to be 
able to supply ourselves with dairy produce, but it may be 
at the expense of corn for human consumption.—I am, 
sir, &C. Henry J. Burkitt. 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 

Sir.—I think I appreciate Mr. Ernest Parke’s point, which 
seems to be that Denmark could make herself self-contained 
as regards foodstuffs if she wanted to, having done so some 
vears ago. In the event of sudden war, however, she would, 
in present circumstances, like this country, find her economic 
life completely dislocated. Not only might she cease to be 
able to export her dairy produce, &c., but she might be 
unable to receive her large imports from non-European 
eountries, amounting to more than one third of her total 
imports. (See Almanach de Gotha for 1923, p. 826; it will 
be scen that she practically imports nothing from those 
countries in return.) Denmark’s total imports are to her 
exports in the proportion of something between two to one 
and three to two, whereas our proportion is a little more than 
five to four. 

All this is, of course, a side issue, but the agricultural problem 
both in England and in Denmark has a political side, one 
involving national safety in certain contingencies.—I am, Sir, 
ke, C. Somers Cocks. 


Travellers’ Club, Pali Mall, S.W.1, 


‘ 1 . tA9 CA NTATY 
CAPITAL AND CA’ CANNY, 
[To the Kditor of the Sprcraror.] 

Sir,—Lord Leverhulme’s article on ‘* Capital and Ca’ Canny ” 
isa valuable contribution. I believe if he would take steps 
io distribute a reprint widely amongst the working classes 
it would go a long way to check the growth of Socialism. 
When I contested the Partick Division of Glasgow I found 
Socialism rampant. The Scottish people are great hecklers 
at elections, they have local schools for teaching the art of 
interrupting speakers by questions, and if one keeps his temper 
there is nothing to complain of; indeed, I always enjoy it. 
Many of my colleagues had in the course of a serious address 
io put up with irrelevant interruptions such as the following :— 

“The poor are poor, because the rich are rich, under a Capitalist 
system must this not always be so ?” or 

“Why should we have incteased output, does it not result in 
inferior workmanship ? ” 

The writer had ready for his opponents the following home 
truth which may interest your readers, and for which he is 
indebted to a copy of the Spectator of many years ago :— 

“If one man earns Is. for each article he makes, and he makes 
ten articles in the day, he will obviously earn 10s. per day. Ten 
men, at the same rate, will earn 100s. or £5 per day. If the Raw 
Material used for making each article costs 1s., ten men making ten 
articles each will make 100 articles per day at a total cost of 100s., 
or £5. If the cost of Overhead Charges—Kent, Interest on Capital, 
Management, Power, Insurance and Rates, &¢., comes to Is. per 
day for each of these 100 articles, the Overhead Charges will be 
100s., or £5 per day. We therefore have a total outlay of :— 

£5 os +. mm wages. 
£5 ee »» for Raw Material. 
£5 oe -» for Overhead Charges. 


£15 
£15 divided by the 100 articles produced shows the cost of each 
article to be 3s. 

Now, suppose cach man cither works a little longer or a little 
harder for the same wage, 7.e., 1s. per article, and instead of making 
ten articles per day makes fifteen, the total output from the ten 
men per day will be 150 articles instead of 100. Each man will 
(at Is. an article) earn 15s. per day instead of 10s. The ten men 
will therefore earn £7 10s. in wages per day instead of £5, The 
Raw Material will,of course, be at the same rate, but more will be 
used, and the employer will spend on it 150s. instead of 100s. per 
day—i.e., he now spends £7 10s. per day. The Oi erhead Charges 

Rent, Interest on ¢ apital, Rates, &c. (and this is my whole point) 


Wili not be materially increased. The total outlay now will be as 


£7 10s. oe in wages. 

£7 10s. as Raw Material. 

£5 Os. 7“ Overhead Charges. 
20 Os. 


£20 divided by the 150 articles produced shows the cost of each 


| »roperty.—I am, Sir, &e., 





article to be a trifle over 2s, 8d. as against 3s. in the first case. Thus 
by increasing the individual output, the men increase their wages, 
decrease the cost of production, and enable the employer to keep 
out foreign competition, and, above all, to keep his works open.” 

Working men are quite capable of understanding such simple 
calculations as the above if they are explained to them slowly 
and step by step. Further, I believe if it were put in language 
intelligible to them, they could be got to appreciate that 
Capitalism is not a system but a practice, that if it were 
destroyed one day it would reconstitute itself the next, as 
it rests on the right of every individual to possess private 
JOHN COLLIE. 
22 Porchester Terrace, Hyde Park, W. 2. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL BOYS AND THE EMPIRE. 
[To the Editor of the Spectaror.] 
Sir,—Twelve years work in South Australia taught me: 
(1) That, for immigrants, character is a more importent 
capital than money ; given willingness to work, and a certain 
power of adapting themselves to conditions, men of character 
are not slow to secure competence and independence. 
(2) That new world conditions of agriculture and pastoral 
work differ enough from those holding in this country to 
make training here frequently a waste of time. (3) That, 
on the whole, those new settlers succeeded best who bought 
their experience and made their mistakes before they had 
any money capital to lose. Thus they did not lose coursge. 

Settlements for irrigation-farming at Renmark and Mildura 
on the Murray supplied, even twenty years ago, an opening 
specially suitable for the Public School boy, whose main 
capital was character and energy. His society included 
retired officers and Civil Servants from India, business men 
from London and Manchester, sons of clergy and university 
men. All had pined for open air, independence and a chance 
of founding a home. They found this, and certainty of sub- 
sistence with small likelihood of making a fortune. During 
the last few years these facilities have been immenscly 
increased. In wheat-growing Gippsland, a slightly larger 
capital gave chances of clearing a 800-acre plot and selling 
it at a profit. During the last fifteen years I have been able 
to recommend some scores of men, of various types, to friends 
in Australia. They have rarely failed to make good. It 
seems to me a most important point that they have been 
received, advised and fathered at the other end. 

A small committee in London, co-operating with a corre- 
sponding body in Victoria for this purpose, could attract a 
growing stream of the best type of immigrant. An apostse 
and personal go-between is needed who should link English 
Public Schools with new world openings. Exchange of clergy 
between England and Australia had by 1914 become invaluable 
in connecting country villages with bush townships. As 
transport becomes less expensive this abiding nexus can 
come again into action.—I am, Sir, etce., 

ArtTuur G. B. WEst, 


Rector St, Dunstan in the East, B.C, 


[To the Editor of the Sprcrator.] 

Sir,—I trust that the letters of Mr. Limmer, Sir John Polson 
and others in your columns of the last few weeks will not 
fall on barren ground, and that they will secure the attention 
of the Prime Ministers of the Oversea Dominions who are now 
conferring with the Home Government on the problems of 
the Empire. As Sir John Polson truly says, there is none 
more pressing for solution than that of relieving our over- 
burdened island of its surplus population, by financial induce- 
ments to migration. Now is the time. ‘To let the opportu- 
nity slip may indeed be fatal to the integrity of the Empire. 
No longer are Burke’s words as true to-day as when they were 
uttered, that the ties which bind the Empire together * though 
light as air are strong as links of iron.” Disintegrating 
influences are at work of which I forbear to speak. But 
extended experience of Canada and Australia has convineed 
me that they both want as pioneers the best type of young 
English manhood, and this is to be found beyond all gain- 
saying chiefly in our Public Schools. 

Sir John Polson insists that ‘** everything possible should be 
done to encourage our Public Schools to establish as part of 
their ordinary curricula a course of instruction in farming and 
agriculture specially designed to fit boys for the pursuit of 
those industries in the Colonies.” It may be interesting, 
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therefore, to record that at the recent meeting of the British 
Association a committee was appointed ‘to consider the 
training to be given at school to pupils intended for an 
oversea life,” of which committee I have the honour of being 
appointed chairman. 

Perhaps I may be permitted to add that thirteen years ago 
I had become convinced of the importance of securing a 
closer touch between the young Britisher and the Western 
Canadian, and with that end in view I established a ranch in 
Alberta for Public School boys when I was Head-Master of 
Bradfield College—a scheme of which you were good enough 
to approve in your columns of January, 1910.—I am, Sir, &c., 

H. B. GRAY. 
St. Mary's Vicarage, Bury St. Edmunds. 


THE DOMESTIC SERVICE REPORT. 


[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sirn,—Probably most women have followed the newspaper 
accounts of the meetings of the Committee appointed to 
inquire into the conditions of domestic service with much 
interest, and the Report has come as a disappointment to 
those who expected that some immediate solution of the 
problem would be found. The question seems to resolve 
itself largely into one of training, and the Report failed to 
give particulars of the facilities now available. 

The Gloucestershire Education Authority has since 1895 
awarded scholarships tenable at the Gloucestershire School 
of Domestic Science for six months to giris from fourteen 
to sixteen years of age who have previously attended classes 
in domestic subjects in the elementary schools. ‘The girls, 
who are carefully chosen, live in a hostel presided over by 
a trained, working matron. Three girls remain in turn at 
the house to do the work under the matron, while the others 
attend the School of Domestic Science for training. During 
the last three months they are allowed to specialize in any 
subject for which they show any marked aptitude. At the 
end of six months a simple examination is held, and a school 
certificate for proficiency is awarded to the successful can- 
didates. With this training a girl can command good wages and 
good conditions of work. Before the War there were several 
similar training schools where the girls led happy, healthy 
lives. The Committee might have recommended that these 
schools should be revived, developed and carried on in every 
county. Every woman is not fitted for domestic service. 
Mistresses, too, must realize that times have changed and 
that servants expect more consideration and _ freedom. 
Training facilities followed by the award of certificates after 
examination would put domestie service on the level of other 
recognized and honoured professions.—I am, Sir, &c., 

FLORENCE BADDELEY. 
(Principal of the Gloucestershire School of Domestic Science.) 

Cathedral House, Gloucester, 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE HOSPITAL. 

[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sir,—I1.R.1. Prince Henry is to preside at a Dinner on 
Tuesday, November 20th next, at the Savoy Hotel, in order 
to inaugurate a special appeal for funds to maintain the new 
hospital buildings, which represent a part of the recent munifi- 
cent gift of the Rockefeller Foundation of the United States, 
and are to serve a vast scheme for the improvement of medical 
education in London, and incidentally throughout the British 
Empire. 

The success of our appeal must largely depend on our 
ability to convince the British public of our just claims to their 
generosity, and it has been suggested to me, as President of 

he Hospital, that I might write and ask you for assistance in 
this direction through the influential columns of the Spectator. 

It is apparently not at all clear to the public mind why this 
Hospital, which has recently received the sum of £835,000 
from the Rockefeller Foundation, should now be appealing 
for further funds, and I am asking your help to remove a 
popular misconception of the purposes of the Rockefeller 
Gift, and to furnish an explanation of the financial responsi- 
bilities in which the Hospital is involved by its acceptance. 
The facts are as follows :— 

(a) The benefaction is given for the purpose of establishing 


Th a 
every facility for clinical investigation and research 
and of such standing and prestige as will secure the 
circulation of new methods and ideas throughout de 
British Empire. . 

(6) The above scheme involves considerable extensions of 
the Hospital to provide the necessary additional facilities 
for clinical teaching and research work. 

(c) The gift makes provision for building and equipping thesg 
extensions, but no part of it may be used to meet the 
increased cost of maintaining them, which is estim 
at £20,000 per annum over and above 
expenditure, 

(d) The Hospital will therefore have to raise an additional} 
£20,000 per annum, or a capital sum yiclding this 
annual income, to meet the increased charges “which 
will be imposed on its finances. 

(e) The Rockefeller Foundation, in limiting their gift to 
purely educational purposes, very reasonably took the 
view that the extensions of the Hospital, while primarily 
necessary for educational purposes, will incidentally 
provide additional accommodation and improved 
treatment for the sick poor, and that the British public 
should therefore provide the funds to maintain them, 


ated 
he €Xisting 


It would be extremely kind of you if you would help us in 
giving publicity to the above facts in the columns of the 
Spectator, which we realize is a most valuable medium for 
approaching the class of people who are most likely to 
appreciate the full meaning of the Rockefeller Gift, and 
respond to the friendly challenge in beneficence which it 
conveys to the British public.—I am, Sir, &c., 

BEDFORD. 
(President of University College Hospital.) 


THE AUTOMATIC TELEPHONES 
LONDON. 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 


Srr,—It is reassuring to learn from the Post Office authorities 
that the £1,000,000 worth of automatic telephones about 
to be installed in London are to be “ manufactured by a 
Liverpool firm—a British company employing British labour.” 
It is reassuring, yet I must own that the statement is per- 
piexing too. 

I have before me a copy of last September’s Telephone 
Engineer, published in Chicago. This publication contains 
what is termed, I believe, a “splash” article headed :— 
““London Orders Automatic. World’s Largest City Places 
Initial Order for 50,000 Lines of Strowger Automatic Director 
Equipment—Triumph of Engincering Foresight.” The article 
begins :—“* Strowger automatic cquipment will be installed 
by the British Post Office in the London area as a result of 
negotiations recently concluded by the Automatic Electric 
Co. and its foreign interests and the British telephone heads.” 
The writer goes on to make several statements which cannot 
fail to arouse the attention of others besides the Postmaster- 
General himself. He says, for example, that ‘‘ F. L. Baer, 
assistant chief engineer for the Automatic Electric Co., and 
E. A. Mellinger, director and special sales representative of 
the Automatic’s foreign interests, demonstrated the adapt- 
ability of the Director system to the complex requirements 
of the London network in 1922”; that ‘*‘ when arrangements 
were concluded for the initial order during the recent London 
visit of A. F. Adams, chairman of the board of the Automatic 
Electric Co. and president of the Automatic’s foreign 
companies, the Automatic’s engineering staff attained a new 
record so far as the size of the ficld for its equipment was 
concerned.” 

I may add that the article is quite charmingly illustrated 
with photographs of Mr. Baer, described as * Assistant Chief 
Engineer, Automatic Electric Co.” ; of other representatives 
of that company and of two members of the Automatic 
Telephone Manufacturing Company, Ltd., of America. I 
confess to a certain difficulty in reconciling the tone of this 
commercial paean with the sober Post Oflice declaration that 
the new equipment is being “ manufactured by a Liverpool 
firm—a British company.” Perhaps the Postmaster-Gencral 
will cause the light of an inquiry to fall upon our bewilderment. 


FOR 





in London a medical educational centre complete with 


—I am, Sir, &e., J. M. HoGce. 
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LORD BIRKENHEAD’S ACT. 


[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 

Sin, —May I be allowed a brief reply to Sir Arthur Underhill’s 
criticisms, in your issue of October 20th, of my book on the Law 
of Property Act? Sir Arthur protests against your reviewer's 
assertion that the Act was passed without serious inquiry. My 
contention is that changes in the law which bid fair to make 
conveyancing much more expensive, including the extension 
of entails, a greatly increased employment of trustees, further 
Government registration of encumbrances, % new intestacy 
law and changes in Chancery and Probate practice ought not 
to have been passed through Parliament without being 
submitted to the criticism of practical men, landowners and 
sdicitors. But on Parts I., VIII. and IX. of the Act no 
public inquiry has ever been held. The Royal Commission 
of 1912, to which Sir Arthur refers, dealt only with registration 
of title. The Acquisition of Land Committce of 1919 only 
heard half-a-dozen witnesses, and the Joint Committce of 
Lords and Commons of 1920 none. 

Sir Arthur proceeds to suggest that because my name is 
not to be found in the Law List (I am a solicitor, but have 
ceased to practice) my opinion on the Act must be inferior 
of that of Conveyancing Counsel. I wonder if he is accus- 
tomed to discount the authority of Bentham and Austin on 
the same grounds! The fact, however, is that a philosophical 
inquiry on a legal subject must not be looked for from a 
barrister in large practice, if only for the reason that he has 
not suflicient leisure to undertake it. The labour of producing 
a legal text-book, annotating a statute without criticizing it, 
is not to be compared with that of tracing the reasons for a 
particular law and estimating the actual effects of a proposed 
change. Sir Arthur, imitating the promoters of the Act in 
its passage through Parliament, continues to urge us to accept 
it on the strength of their names alone. But as the Act is 
now on the Statute Book it is time that the landowners and 
solicitors looked into it for themselves. May I suggest that 
Sir Arthur, instead of troubling about my qualifications, 
should have endeavoured to answer the arguments in my book ? 
—I am, Sir, &c., 

Highgate. Eustace J. HARVEY. 


PAROCHIAL STORIES. 
[To the Editor of the SpEcTATOR.] 

Sin,—The old-time hymn sentiments, together with the 

interchangeable tunes of standard metres, with repetitive 

phrases—in such collections as the Bristol or Union—lent 

themselves to the happy ingenuity of the schoolboy, who 

then bent his efforts towards getting his discovery adopted— 

at any rate, temporarily—by the organist. Here are one or 

two that well up from my own memories :— 

“ My poor poll-, my poor poll-, my poor polluted heart.” 

Or :-— 

“Catch this flee-, catch this fice-, catch this fleeting moment.” 

To the line :— 

“Here like a peni-tent I stand” 

additional zest was imparted by the unwritten obligation 

upon half the school to sing in substitution for “‘ penny,” 

“tuppenny ”’ or some similar alternative |—I am, Sir, &c., 
J. C. S. 

[To the Editor of the Srecrator.] 

Sirn,—A clergyman, wishing to bring comfort to the mourners 

Standing round the grave, started a well-known hymn, 

expecting that others would join inthe singing. To his dismay 

he was left to sing it as a solo. As he was leaving the church 

after the service one of the mourners came up to him and 

said: “* Thank you, sir, for the entertainment.” —I am, Sir, &c., 
CANON. 


EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS. 

Tur Price or Fertizizers.—Mr. A. M. Gray, 68-70 Fen- 
church Street, E.C. 3, writes that Lord Bledisloe in his letter of 
October 27th is incorrect in saying that the price of fertilizers 
has been raised by the Safeguarding of Industries Act :— 
“The three principal fertilizers, superphosphate, sulphate of 
ammonia and potash, are now quoted at prices approximately 
equivalent to or below the levels of 1913-1914. Super- 
phosphate, for example, is within 2s. per ton, on an average, 





of the pre-War price, and this, despite the fact that the cost 
of manufacture is anything from 75 to 100 per cent. higher 
now than it was nine or ten years ago.” 


DEFLATION AND UNEMPLOYMENT.—Mr. G. S. Sneyd (Bray, 
Hessenford, Cornwall) writes :—‘*To attempt to return to 
the gold currency and the free gold market, to the pre-War 
standards of wages, prices and currency values in face of the 
post-War standards of debt and taxation was about as 
reasonable as it would have been in the reign of Edward VII. 
to have attempted to return to the wages, prices and currency 
values of the reign of Edward I. ‘The gap in years is 
small in the one case but the gap in financial conditions is 
more or less of the same order. 

What was required was to stop inflation and to balance 
the Budget by economy in Government expenditure. It 
should have been recognized :— 

1. That it was neither necessary nor possible to return to 
a gold currency and a free gold market. 

2. That taxation and a balanced Budget are the true 
* backing’ of currency. 

8. That purchasing power, as shown by the index figure of 
prices, and not gold, is the true measure of value of currency. 

4. That a scientifically controlled paper currency can 
maintain a stable purchasing power and can mect all the 
requirements of a sound currency as well as or better than 
gold.” 


Mr. T. B. Johnston, of Messrs. Pountney and Co., Ltd., 
Bristol, writes : ‘‘ The Prime Minister has condemned inflation 
in unsparing words, but he went on to say, ‘ Now I believe 
theorctically ;- in fact, I am sure that theoretically in the 
course of time matters would adjust themselves. They would 
adjust themselves the more swiftly if there had been in the 
world such a growth of world trade as occurred, for instance, 
at the time of the great gold discovery.” But what did that 
great gold discovery mean? Nothing more nor less than the 
inflation which he so unsparingly condemned, and which he 
admits resulted in a great growth of world trade, and conse- 
quently employment. There he put his finger on the real 
cause of unemployment. ‘The late Sir Edward Holden, in a 
speech that he made at the Liverpool Bankers’ Institute in 
1907, when he was defending the banks against the charge 
that they were not helping industries as they might, ended 
by saying: ‘ It is therefore clear, generally speaking, that the 
business of the world is carried on by means of loans, that 
loans create credits, that the stand-by for the protection of 
credits is gold, and that therefore gold (i.e., legal tender) 
controls trade ’—and consequently the employment of labour. 
To-day legal tender is currency notes ; therefore the amount 
of currency notes available as legal tender now controls trade, 
and by restricting these notes, which are the basis of credit, 
unemployment has been caused.” 


POETRY. 


ON PAINSWICK BEACON. 
Heke lie counties five in a waggon wheel. 
There quick Severn like a silver eel 
Wriggles through pastures green and pale stubble. 
There sending up its quiet coloured bubble 
Of earth May Hill floats on a flaming sky, 
And, marvelling at all, forgetting trouble, 
Here—home again—stand I! 

I. W. Harvey. 


STARS. 


Noruinc more friendly, old, 
Man knows on earth than these 

Bright shapes that shepherds and sailors have blessed 
In fields : on seas. 


Yet millions of strange years 
They, set in Heaven’s dark face, 

Have sung of loneliness, dancing 
To empty space. 


F. W. Harvey. 
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O K S ment. hus he specially commends the Norwegian system, 
B O " under which the representative Chamber, immediately after 
. a General Election, elects a fourth of its own members to form 
~ — ra the Second Chamber, recalling the in case of a di 
THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. , g them, in case of a dispute, ty 


sit with it as one Chamber. 

It is interesting to note Mr. Lees Smith's conclusions. The 
chief is that ‘‘as there is no means of securing a Second 
Chamber of a non-party character, it is best that it should be 
| selected by each new House of Commons, as it is preferable 
that it should reflect the strength of parties rather than aet as 
an instrument of those who have lost public confidence.» 
Having thus assumed that a Second Chamber must blindly 


Tue most beautiful book which has appeared for a long time 
is Oriental Costumes, by Max Tilke (Kegan Paul). It is also, 
to anyone oppressed by the mass of writings which continue 
to pour from the press, the most soothing and satisfying, for 
(with the exception of a brief preface and a short descriptive 
ist of the plates) it contains no writing whatsoever. ‘The 
matter is 128 exquisite reproductions of coloured drawings of 
cestumes selected from all over the East. Another richly | reflect the views cither of the majority or of the minority of 
produced and illustrated book is The Story of the Life of Leon | the First, he proceeds to “ accept the consequences, The 
Bakst, by André Levinson, an edition limited to 300 COples | main consequence is that Second Chambers are not suitable 
produced by the Bayard Press : a third, not this time of “| instruments for referring legislation from the Lower Hous 
urtistic character, is The Story of the Cape to Cairo Raikeay | back to the people, the chief function usually assigned to 
and River Route (Pioneer Publishing Co.), a costly production in | them ; for the performance of this duty on party ine adds 
— volumes, with a fourth volume consisting of maps and | to, instead of correcting, the inna See cae 
index. ya sae | will.” Then he declares that “no Sceend Chaniber, there. 
Some New Letters of Edward FitzGerald (W illiams and | fore, should be entrusted with the right to defeat mated 
Norgate) will appeal to all who are interesied in great letter- and finally decides that the right to suggest am adieais 
writers, among whom “Omar * FitzGerald ranks high. The | and delay legislation for one year is the only power a Secon 
work of Sir Harry Johnston as explorer, artist, linguist, | Chamber should have, suggesting, it is true, a reduction in the 
edministrator and novelist is too well known for his new book, leneth of Parliament as an additional constitutional safeguard 
The Story of My Life (Chatto and W indus), to need any | All this is a lamentably shallow contribution to the a 
recommendation. A critical study which should be of cussion of a vital question. Mr. Lees Smith fails complete 
unusual interest is Anton Chehov, by William Gerhardi (€ obden to distinguish between the right to defeat legislation and to 
Sanderson), whese remarkable novel Futility showed him to refer H to the electorate for final approval, while he makes 1 
be peculiarly well qualified to write on Chehov. : . «1, | attempt to explain or support his statement that reference ( 
{n The Life and Reign of Edward the Fourth Dr. € ora Scofield | ihe people by a party majority in the Second Chamber is 
attempts, as a result of laborious research, to give a more | « misrepresentation of the people’s will.” The true objection, 
thorough and detailed history of her subject than has yet been | ¢)¢ what it is worth, to a Second Chamber having the power to 
accomplished. Another book involving original research, refer legislation to the country is that, if the outy in poe 
which appears to be of considerable interest, is A History °f | has also a majority in the Second Chamber, legislation of thy 
Restoration Drama, 1660-1700, by Allardyce Nicoll (Cambridge | first importance may not be referred to the people. Reference, 
t hiversity Press). aa me ; if made, however, can in no conceivable circumstances result 
in haat Princigts i Relativity (Methuen), by Einstein, | in misrepresentation of the people’s will. It would indeed bi 
Lorents, SommerSeid, Minkhowshi, and Weyl, the names of | unfortunate if we were forced to accept Mr. Lees Smith’s con- 
peer genes womens aagwe So ener Cee beak ” mapeasenee clusions as sound, for it is clear that the nearer Democracy 
and to warn off all who cannot approach it with a very | comes to unbridled Single Chamber government, the gre ater 
considerable mathematical equipment. The book consists of the risk that it may end in Dictatorship. But, in fact, Mr, 
the original papers out of which the theory was built up. A | pecs Smith’s method of approaching the question of th 
Cvitheat cer merere of Sune enemy, ay A. Wohlgemuth functions of a Second Chamber is not calculated to inspire 
— Pag begga er gle is Gt ee ewe confidence. It is certainly not very scientific, for it assum: 
Saleeby, is A important little book on the important subject er wens Genres en eeeee oe ow * — ae 
; eg ; : : ‘ ‘ these are a complete bar to the exercise of any important 
of sunlight as a medical agent. c enotaph (Cape) is an antho- functions, and that, in consequence, the only réle for a Second 
logy of remembrance compiled by Mr. Thomas Moult. Valour Chamber is to be a pale reflection of the First. The more 
and Vision (Hopkinson) is a second edition of another War | fruitful method would scem to be to inquire what functiens a 
anthology compiled by Miss J. T. Trotter. The selection of | «.. ‘he : veers : ‘ . ' 
; : ite? : Second Chamber should exercise, on the assumption (and none 
pocms is excellent . the editor s profits —) ay before, given to | other would be made by anyone in England) that it is desired 
the Incorporated Soldiers and Sailors Help Society. to insure the efficacy and ‘safety of democratic institutions 
The Tomb of Tut-ankh-Amen, by Howard Carter and A. C€. | , . nt ee ally one. Selanne ge aes 
. : é 7 | and when that question has been answered, then to approach 
Mace (Cassell), is a popular account of the subject. It is to be | the consideration of how to constitute a Second Chamber so 
followed later by a full scientifie record. , ore ak ; , 
: a | that it can best exercise these functions. A number of in- 
* | stanees show that the electors of a country do not necessarily 
a . . . | approve of the legislative proposals of the party which they 
THE FUNCTIONS OF A SECOND a returned <a é the interesting hentai on the 
CHAMBER.* | Referendum in Australia given by Mr. Lees Smith makes 
Tux: functions proper to a Second Chamber form so im- | Clear. For in the selection of a party to govern the country 
portant a constitutional question, especially in this country, | the electorate is guided by a variety of considerations—the 
where the House of Lords has admittedly been left by the | record of the previous Government, the personality of the 
’arliament Act in a provisional state, that any readable | Patty leaders, the attractiveness of their programmes and 
account of the Second Chambers of other democratic countries | Policy, sometimes the mere desire for change. But promise 
must be of interest. Mr. Lees Smith, who is lecturer on Public | #™4 performance may not coincide, and proposals, alluring 
Administration at the London School of Economies, has, | Wen stated in vague terms, may present a different aspect 
in Second Chambers in Theory and Practice, set forth, with the | When turned into actual Bills. It is on this account that it is 
skill of an experienced instructor, some interesting facts about | ¢ssential (to quote the words of the Bryce Conference) that 
the composition, powers, and working of the Second Chambers there should be a constitutional means of interposing * so 
of the Dominions, of the United States, of Norway, and of | much delay (and no more) in the passing of a Bill into law 
I*rance. But he is also a Labour Member of Parliament, and | 28 ™ay be needed to enable the opinion of the nation to be 
it is impossible not to feel that when he turns to consider | #dequately expressed upon it.” 
what should be the power of a Second Chamber, the con- For legislation affecting the fundamentals of the Constitu- 
clusions he arrives at reflect a political rather than an aca- | tion, introducing new principles or raising issues whereon the 
demic outlook. Truth to tell, his book on that point is mere opinion of the country may appear to be almost equally 
propaganda, for he makes it quite plain that he is an advocate divided, the only adequate expression of the country’s opinion 
of what is, under a very thin disguise, Single Chamber Govern- | #8 its vote. Anything short of that involves the risk that 
' such legislation may be passed against the wish of the people. 





ond Chambers tn Theory and Practice. by H, L. Lees Smith, M.A.,, M.P. 


Londen; George Allen aad Sewing “% wi] | Reference to the people is then the only absolute safeguard of 
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democrat'¢ institutions. And clearly this, if it be the function 
of either House, must fall to the Upper to perform ; for, ex 
hypothest, the legislation has the approval of the Lower. 
This, moreove=, is SO incomparably the most important function 
which the Upp? Chamber can perform that it must dominate 
the question of how a Second Chamber should be composed. 


\bove all else, the Second Chamber must be one fitted to | 


refer, When necessary, proposed legislation to the clectorate. 
For this, aloofi.es from the party strife in the Lower House, a 
habit of mind im partial and disinterested, are the essentials. 
To secure them sould not be impossible in Britain, and a 
House charged with the duty of reference, indeed, would 
hive a natural te idency to develop these qualities. But 
whatever the diffcu'ties, the attempt to construct a Second 
Chamber fit for th’s task must be made ; for where the safety 
of democratic Goverament is at stake, no easy assumption 
that the task is impossible can be permitted. Mr. Lees Smith, 
however—a ‘ too-quick despairer *’—brings no assistance, 
though his book, despite certain surprising omissions—as, 
for instance, of any reference to the Swiss Constitution—is 
interesting not only from the facts collected in it, but because 
it gives an illuminating exhibition of the constitutional views 
of at least one Labour Member of the present House of 


Commons. Noe. SKELTON. 


THE REAL CARLYLE.* 
Tusk: letters, following so closely upon the heels of the first 
volume of Mr. Wilson’s new Life, should dispel the chatter 
which has enveloped a great name ever since Froude’s trans- 
gression. Stamped with that homely, sleepless sincerity which 
vives weight even to his most prejudiced words, Carlyle’s corre- 
spondence must always stand high among his collected works. 


language of Nature which shames any mere “ dictionary style,” 
and justified the mystic in him claiming that every word was 
a seed-grain cast into all Time and Space to grow and work 
there for ever. But the later years covered by these letters 
to Mill is the dramatie background to Carlyle’s French Revolu- 
tion. We can follow here that great and convulsed Epic from 
its genesis in a vague attraction towards the theme to the 
moment when the long struggle began, past that night of 
embarrassed catastrophe on which Mill had to confess the 
destruction of a whole year’s labour, to the hour of final, 
exhausted victory. Few letters show the sterling manhood 
of Carlyle in clearer light than that in which, on the day 
following the tragic incident of the burnt MS., he writes to 
comfort his friend in his agony of mind. The attraction of 
these two natures for one another is surprising but under- 
standable. The punctilious, sequent, ineontrovertible Mill 
appealed by contrast to one who all his days had to strive 
breathlessly to pea an instinctive chaos within a rational cosmos. 
And although Mills humanitarianism must have seemed to 
Carlyle a trifle chilly, the quiet, industrious sincerity of the 
man plainly touched his heart. We have left ourselves little 
space in which to refer to the other letters. ‘Those to Sterling 
are fully as enthralling and illuminating, and we dare venture 
that the last of them is the noblest letter of parting from this 


| world that ever beat its way from one man’s heart to another's. 


The Browning letters are few and less intimate. They 


| contain, however, a most interesting, typical and contro- 


vertible assault on Shelley. The whole series is rich in 


contemporary criticisms both profound and wrong-headed, 
but always vital, and in those brief, pungent portraits, whether 


| objective or subjective, of which Carlyle was a master and 


In the intimacy of letters he shed most of his vices, his dis- | 


tempered, histrionic barbarism, his too frequent snarl in later 
days of saturnine obliquity. There is to be found here little 
of that Gothic grotesqueness with which he sallied forth to 
fell the “ gigman”’ in the public lists. The tone, as in the 
best of his work, is never shrill, the truth of the man, like a 
river sunk from flood level, flows on in full but never flustered 
motion. Doubtless for some Carlyle’s letters will always 
contain too much of dissertation. We commune here with a 
great man, who could never sufficiently throw off the cloak 
of seriousness to take a hand in the game of wit. But for 
compensation we have a rich sonority of utterance quite 
unique. Carlyle gave himself so royally to his friends that 
in this single volume he is, for those who can read with insight, 
completely revealed. There is no question of moment con- 
cerning either his character or his philosophy which he does 
not answer in these three hundred pages. His practical 
tenderness for friends in difficulty, his profound courage, 
his faith (that strange blend of credulity and growling 
scepticism), his detestation of all shams and_ pedantries, 
respectabilities and dilettantisms, even his 
dyspepsia—all are here enshrined. The letters to Mill oceupy 
two-thirds of the book. They were written between 1832 
and 1869, but perhaps the best of them belong to the two 
years spent at Craigenputtock and Edinburgh before the 
final move to in 1834. These years were of great 
significance in Carlyle’s career. He had failed to 
publisher for Sartor in 1831, and had retired bafiled to Scotland 
to plunge himself into vast and varied reading, broken only 
by articles for the Reviews. Thus he lay fallow for a time. 
The ground of his genius had been ploughed up, indeed, and 
much of the seed already sown. But in the solitude of these 
years it was fortunately allowed to germinate undisturbed. 
He himself. we are made to feel, was conscious of the process, 
and it is strange to find the apostle of “ work” urging on 
Mill patience and the virtue of idleness, though it be that of 
To this fact, crowning the manner of bis 


catehwords, 


Chelsea 


the pregnant loam. 
upbringing, we owe perhaps the most significant quality of 
his genius, that with all its extravagance its roots, unlike those 
of the transcendental Emerson, were dug decp in carth, and 
that despite his loudness and truculent gesture he had a great, 
brooding, bottomless silence in his heart, where the * unspeak- 
abilities ** might ripen for the harvest. 
honest husbandry cost him is well known, 


find a | 


What travail such | 
But the result | 


Was an authenticity of utterance kindred to that devout | 
- : | 


art Mill, John Sterling and Rob 
IT, Fisher Unwin, [25s, net.) 
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f Thowas Carlyle to John St 





od by Alexander Carlyle, London: 


mening, | 


never so much so as when he wrote, as here, without a touch 
of self-consciousness. 'To read these letters, falling forty-two 
years after his death into a world of bleached formulas and 
desiccated doubts, is to take heart and brace the muscles. 
They are excellently edited, and although they may not 
convince the reader, anticipating the thunders of an enraged 
prophet, that Carlyle was as he writes “at bottom a very 
inoffensive sort of a fellow,” they cannot fail to convey the 
truly Titan dimensions of his stature. 


Hucu TA. Fausser. 


SOME RECENT SCIENTIFIC BOOKS.* 
Tur recent advances that have been made in experimental 
science have been accompanied by a continual change in 
atomic theory. Twenty years ago the atom might still have 
been dismissed as a mere device of chemical explanation. 
It is now recognized as a physical fact about which there 


-annot longer be any serious doubt. The most recent work 
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is affording still more remarkable results: not only is the 
atom a physical fact, it is the central fact of modern physics. 
We had thought that after an Epicurean youth spent in an 
endless rush through infinite space, it had settled down to a 
leisured old age of eternal indestructibility, when suddenly 
it showed a new and most formidable activity. It ceased to 
be an immutable unit and became a complex whose violent 
disintegration could be observed. 

Such was the enthusiasm with which this rejuvenation was 
reported that people took alarm. In the minds of many, 
who had not till them concerned themselves with it, the atom 
came to represent a dangerous element in human affairs ; 
one which in the hands of a careless experimenter might 
suddenly involve both them and it ina violent end. Together 
with this alarmist report came also the promise of useful 
atomic energy. A controlled and less violent dis'ntegration 
of the atom would one day provide mankind with an unlimited 
source of power. 

These hopes and fears have now given place to a more 
genuine interest in the subject, but atomic theory is 
developing so rapidly that our knowledge needs constant 
revision in the light of the latest discovery, and we are glad 
to find physicists laying aside their work to provide us with 
information both of results achicved and theories entertained. 


It is a curious fact, however, that in spite of its progress, 


pliysies does not seem to be fulfilling the expectations of those 
who hoped it would reveal the ultimate ingredients of nature. 
The evolution of physical theory has only been possible 
through the development of a more elaborate mathematics 
of space, and we have reached a stage where we might say 
that physics is nothing more than a complicated kind of 
geometry. It is the old conclusion, ubi materia ibi geometria. 
The content of experience has escaped us, and recent work, 
far from bringing us nearer to it, has rather removed it from 





us. Though we cannot think of objects without some kind | 


of substratum, yet it is not this that physics reveals to us. 


Physics tells us of shape, not of stuff ; of form, not of content. 
It is a morphology, a science of structure not a metaphysics, | 


the science of substance, of Being as such. The assertion that 
physies can ever yield any metaphysical reality arises from a 
fuise distinction between the physics and what at first sight 
to represent. When we examine the 
critically we cease to be able to maintain the distinction 
between the science itself and its objects. We discover that 
in a sense they are one, The atom, which we know, can 


it seemed sciences 


| . . . 
essential points of the problems raised. 


— 
—— 


A great quality of his book is that no one view is anywhere 
dogmatically asserted. For every conclusion the reader is 
provided with a descriptive analysis of the line of thought 
that led to its adoption. Yhough the author gives ys the 
mathematical deduction of some of his results, he is constantly 
laying emphasis on the principles invoived, and thus the 
argument may be readily followed without any great know. 
ledge of mathematics. At the same time the book is usefyl 
to chemists and physicists who have not attained the degree 
of specialization required by Professor Sommerfeld’s Atomie 
Structure and Spectral Lines, while for those who wish to 
pursue further any of the questions raised a valuable list of 
references is appended to each chapter. 

Almost every branch of physics has contributed something 
to our knowledge of the atom, and that which has perhaps 
contributed more than any other (and which certainly is the 
most important historically) is Radioactivity. When ‘in 1896 
Henri Becquerel first found that salts of the metal uranium 
emitted penetrating rays continuously, and without any 
external influences, a new chapter in physics was opened, 
This fact, which, at the time, found no place in theory, led to 
a complete revision of views on the constitution of Matter, 
The influence of this change has been so great that a study of 
Radioactivity has now almost resolved itself into a study of a 
particular aspect of atomic theory. Professor Fajans, in his 
book,* begins with the transformations and chemical properties 
of the Radioactive elements, and goes on to show how the 
most typical property of an element is not its atomic weight 
(as was thought when the periodic classification of the 
elements was first made) but the atomic number, which is 
a measure of the electric charge on the nucleus, and how by 
the introduction of this concept into physics the results 
of Radioactivity, X-Rays, Positive Rays and Spectroscopy 
have been co-ordinated. 

A still wider survey of physics is given in Professor Haas’: 
lectures, The New Physics... In order to review the subject as 
a whole, Professor Haas has been obiiged to cover a great deal 
of ground, and has necessarily been able to include only the 
He tells us of the 


| great generalizations of physics, the electro-magnctic theory 


| of light, the 


P ‘ ‘ . | 
never be that substratum from which we might imagine our 


experiences to spring. 


It is essentially a part of scientific | 


knowledge itself, and no more than an incomplete synopsis of | 


expericnee, primarily intended for further classification. 

As the réle of mathematical representation in physics 
becomes more important and the mathematics itself more 
elaborate, so the task of the writer, who would explain the 
most recent results to readers who have no mathematical 
training, becomes increasingly difficult. For this reason we 
are delighted to find Mr. Bertrand Russell, who is not only 
a great mathematician, but is also a champion of Scientific 
Method (even in the field of philosophy). applying himself to a 
problem for which this method is unquestionably suitable. The 
ABC of Atoms'* is a thoroughly admirable work, by far the 
best that has been written for the reader who, while not 
familiar with technical physics, wishes nevertheless to be 
informed of its latest developments. Mr. Russell gives 
us a very clear outline of the essential features of atomic 
theory without introducing the formidable equations that 
so often produce panie in the mind of the non-mathematical 

sader. ‘There is very little to be said about a book that is 
at onee so simple, concise and complete, but that it should 
be read. We have only one suggestion to offer. The author 
might have given us the atomic explanation of some cf our 
very familiar experiences. Why, for instance, if matter is 
the open-work of electrons and nuclei that physies tells us 
about, is not all matter transparent? And if we can sce 
through our windows, how is it that we cannot sce through 
our walls as well ? 

Professor Andrade? gives us & much more exhaustive review 
of atomic theory. Ile has studied the subject in great detail, 
end has the authority of a practical worker. He deals not 
only with she most popular atom of to-day—that of Bohr and 
Rutherford—but also with the history of its immediate pre- 
dcececsors and with the duties required of an atom model. 


| terms does not really simplify large numbers. 





theory of electrons, molecules, the chemical 
clements, the quantum theory and the theory of relativity. 
This, for only six lectures, may seem a most ambitious pre- 
gramme, but the author’s aim has not been to work out the 
details of these theories, but rather to show how they are 
related and where disagreement still exists between them. 
The exposition is lucid and accompanied by many suggestive 
illustrations. Some technical terms, however, are used in a 
way that is likely to confuse anyone new to the subject. 
The * quantum,” for example, is the unit of energy exchange 
between matter and radiation, and has nothing to do with 
the unit of electric charge on the electron to which we find the 


same name applied. We found ourselves also having to 
unravel ‘ Sextillions of Quadrillions.” The use of these 


It would have 
been better always to have written them as powers of ten. 
In spite of these very minor defects, however, Professor Haas 
has succeeded in giving us a most illuminating summary of 


modern views of the universe. Joun PIwey. 


THE ENGLISH: A) GOSSIP.* 
Goop gossip is a delightful thing, and Mr. Fox's book of 
light studies of the English from 1509-1922 is distinctly good 


gossip. He seizes on our sympathies at once by his very 
attractive opening. For a man of his imagination, and quick 
and generous affection for the Mother Country, his first 


glimpse of England was so absolutely appropriate that, if 
one did not know Mr. Fox and his habit of doing the right 
thing and running the right chances, one would say that his 
first peep at England was a clever fake. He landed at 
Liverpool in May, 1909, and, like other travellers, was rushed 
up to Euston by an express in the dark, and so saw nothing 
of rural England. He wanted to drive from Euston to the 
Savage Club, but he fortunately happened upon a 
eabdriver who was expert in artistic and sensational arrivals. 
Accordingly he was driven to Westminster Bridge and then 
along the Embankment to the Savage Club. Thus Mr. Fox 


hansom 
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English, 1909-1922; @ Gossip, By Frank Fox, London: John Murray, 
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ondon first, like Wordsworth in his sonnet from West- 
minster Bridge—London lying with all her ghosts open to 
the moonlight. He could see the dome of St. Paul’s and the 
Nelson Column in front of him, and behind him were the 
Houses of Parliament and the stately avenue of the river. 
No wonder that he calls the cabman splendidly dishonest ! 

And now came his first and most dramatie daylight sight 
of England. He was at once carried off on a week-end visit 
to Oxford and All Souls, his host being Mr. Amery, the present 
First Lord of the Admiralty. One may imagine what he felt 
on his journey to Oxford on a fine May day. The rest shall 
be given in Mr. Fox’s own words : 


“J wonder to how many people who have spent all their lives 
ina new country there comes the strange good fortune to have their 
grst dinner in England with the Fellows of All Souls ? It was for 
me an occasion of reverent delight. I sat between Mr. Amery and 
sir John Simon, two typical young leaders of different schools of 
English thought. Both talked, it seemed, for the special benefit 
of the stranger and in an hour I seemed to know a very great deal 
of English public life. Sir John Simon was very engaging in con- 
yersation, a lambent play of humour and fun in all his talk. I 
think it was owing to Mr. Amery that somehow I contrived not to 
go wrong on any point of ritual and marched out in the proper 
manner to dessert. He was a most charming host and made it a 
business afterwards to introduce me to many aspects of English 
life. He was so pleasant that it was grateful to find afterwards 
that he was such a stalwart in public life—one of the few men on 
their way to the Front Bench who was, for example, not afraid 
to pledge himself to National Service.” 

“The impression formed that night at Oxford of the young men 
of England was not afterwards effaced—of a race earnest, seriously- 
intentioned but with an abounding sense of humour. ‘The ‘ dude’ 
J have rarely encountered on his home soil and I have almost come 
to the conclusion that that type is raised in England mainly for the 
export market. Certainly many specimens find their way to the 
Dominions and give rise to the impression sometimes that the 
average rich young man of Engiand is an exquisitely-accoutred ass, 
who, separated from his clothes, would lose claim to notice. I found 
the average young man of England a very earnest and serious 
worker who makes real sacrifices of personal comfort to serve the 
public interest in some direciion—sacrifices that certainly would 
not be made by the average young Colonial in the same circum- 
stances. At All Souls, dinner with its quaint ceremonial, and the 
talk afterwards, lasted until midnight, and then my host took 
me out to see Oxford by moonlight. ‘The first day in England ended 
in that atmosphere of enchantment.” 

“ Several times since that first evening at All Souls I have visited 
Oxford, generally as a guest ; once to lecture to certain dons and 
undergraduates on Australian social conditions ; once as a repre- 
sentative of London in a fencing team to discover that with the 
épéee sword Oxford was not supreme. But I have never (happily) 
got to anything approaching a pert familiarity with that shrine 
of noble dreams and tranquil aspirations. I own that I feel it 
difficult to write of Oxford at all, though (perhaps unfortunately) 
Jam able to write with facility of many things. There is something 
of rebuke towards shallow generalisations and easy judgments in 
the atmosphere of the place—an atmosphere of the Round Table. 
Perhaps others have felt the same awe. There is astonishingly little 
in the poetic literature of England about Oxford, seeing that so 
many poets have lived and studied there. Since Oxford is typical 
of the best of English life, it is fitting that it should be a place of 
very sweet and dignified gardens. ‘There is a grandeur and an 
elegant simplicity in Oxford gardens; and the Oxford trees are 
surely the finest in all the world. I like to recall that it was in a 
measure built around trees. Did not William of Waynflete com- 
mand that Magdalen be built against an oak that fell a hundred 
years before, aged six hundred years; and Sir Thomas Whiteway 
learn in a dream to build a college where there was a ‘ triple elm 
tee’ 2” 

Could there be a better or more delightful lightning descrip- 
tion of Oxford or a better conceived linking of Oxford with 
the life of England ? 

The keen edge of the Oxford episodes allows us little 
further room for comment or quotation. Mr. Fox writes 


saw L 





a notable chapter on English Journalism. In it he 
says many pleasant and sympathetic things about our 
journalism in general and the Spectator in_ particular. 


His picture of Lord Northcliffe is sympathetic, if not quite 
adequate or fully rounded ; but in the course of this study 
he says a very true thing. ‘ He was very sentimental, and 
therefore could be cruel, but did not like to see the sufferings 
of those to whom he had to be cruel.”” Mr. Fox sent some 
articles to the Daily Mail which the editorial staff did not 
like, though Lord Northcliffe had asked for them. Here the 
great Napoleon of Journalism showed that curious indecision 
in matters in which he was not competent to judge and knew 
he was not competent, which was one of his characteristics. 
Finally he decided to chance it and publish the articles. 
Mr. Fox continues as follows :— 

“That week the Spectalor said something very appreciative of 
my Impressions of England. Lord Northcliffe sent me a triumphant 
(Continued on next page.) 
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letter. ‘ We were right,’ he said. ‘If the Spectator thinks a thing | which happens at the same time to be great literature. More 


is good, it is good in the eyes of the best class of Englishmen.” 

It was a subject on which naturally we think Lord North- 
cliffe was fully competent to express an opinion, though it may 
sound egotistical to say so in this context. Lord Northcliffe, 
us he would have probably admitted himself, was no judge of 
literature and had no criterion in regard to it or any 
rm of serious journalism. He was, however, an extremely 
successful judge of the methods of publicity. As the 
words we have just quoted show, he made no attempt 
whatever to decide whether a thing was good in the abstract. 
Ile praised the Spectator not because it knew a good thing, 
but because it had a knack of knowing what would scem good 
in the eyes of a certain class of Englishmen. He would, no 
doubt, have said in the same way that, if the Daily Mail 
thought a thing good, it would be good in the eyes of that 
immense public which may be called the “ middle cut” in 
all classes and divisions of our society. 

We will end our review of this interesting book by quoting 
from an account of a conversation between the author and 
Lord Robert Cecil. Mr. Fox asked Lord Robert what were 
“his first promptings in politics’”’-—meaning ther@y to 
ask whether there was any public man, or any speech, or any 
beok which first set his thoughts on Parliament and Govern- 
ment. Lord Robert could not recall any first prompting, 
wnd then he continued :— 

‘I seem to have been always interested in public life ; yes, as a 
boy even. It came as the natural thing, I suppose. Ner can I 
remember any particular personage in the public life of the past 
whose speeches or acts shaped my course towards politics. The 
younger Pitt perhaps. His ideas were very attractive. Castlereagh, 
too. Yes, of course, the early Cecils, the Elizabethan and the 
Jacobean Cecils—two very different characters really, though their 
earecrs seem much alike. And I think, on the whole, I am more 
sympathetic to the Lord Burleigh of Elizabeth's time than to the 
Robert Cecil of James's time. 1 am attracted to what I consider 
was the keynote of Burleigh’s policy—to avoid internal dissensions 
wnd to make England a really united nation.” 

The last sentence is an admirable summary of what ought 
to be the Unionist policy —the avoidance of internal dissensions 
and the making of England a really united nation, 

J. Sr. Loe Srracuey. 


BIBLICAL FOLK-LORE* 


Wuen thirty years ago and more Sir James Frazer set out to | 


explain the strange system which regulated the succession to 
the priesthood of Diana in Aricia, he found it necessary to 
search through the folk-lore, magie and religion of the entire 
world for a satisfactory interpretation. The results of his 
researches finally grew into twelve large (now classic) volumes, 
entitled The Golden Bough. It is certain that from the point 
of view of the reader of that remarkable work, the primary 
aim of the author was of secondary importance. As one read 
through that collection of strange customs and fascinating 
myths, the fruit of supreme scholarship and observation, the 
question of the priestly succession in Aricia faded far into the 
distance, and one realized that The Golden Bough was the 
yreatest example of the application of the “ comparative 
method ” which had yet been attempted. It was inevitable 
that Sir James Frazer should one day apply this method to 
the Old Testament, and no one was surprised at the appearance 
in the year 1918 of three volumes called Folk-Lore in the Old 
Testament, Studies in Comparative Religion, Legend and Law. 


Golden Bough, Sir James Frazer has brought out a one-volume 
edition of his work on the Old Testament. 
tlzis edition the author states that his object has been “ to 
view the history of Isracl in a truer if less romantic light, as 
that of a people not miraculously differentiated from all other 
races by divine revelation, but evolved like them by a-slow | 
process of natural selection from an embryonic condition of 
ignorance and savagery.” It is not our intention to dissertate 
on the suceess or failure of this attempt to dispose of Divine 
Revelation, for the very good reason that its avowed thesis is 
of as small consequence to Folk-Lore in the Old Testament as | 
was the solution of the mystery of Nemi to The Golden Bough. 

| 

| 


Indeed, we would think it a pity should the book, on account 
of this after-thought thesis, come to be regarded as a work of 
religious controversy instead of as a piece of scientific research 
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° Folk-Lore in the Old Testament: 


daw, By Sir James lrazcr, PRS. FRA, Londoa: Macmillan, 


| before the mast and worked their way up. 


| 
| when embargo and blockade in the war of 1812 closed every 
| harbour the improvised waggon traffic between maritime 
| Massachusetts and the South was nicknamed after ships and 


lollowing the success of the abridged one-volume edition of The | 


In the preface to | 
| 
| 


over, we feel that the uncompromising Rationalist will in vain 
seek good grist for his mill in the pages of Folk-Lore in the Oli 
Testament—God reduced to His lowest terms still remains 
infinite ; whereas there is little in this book which the Skilled 
apologist and crthodox exegete could not successfully tackle 
without ever doing violence to the author’s adduced facts, 
In the first part of the book Sir James deals with the Book of 
Genesis. He compares the biblical account of the Creation 
and Fall of Man with the cosmogenctic stories of other races, 
Stories of a great flood are collected from all quarters of the 
globe and compared with the story in Genesis. He believes qlj 
these stories to be of comparatively recent date. In Part I], 
he deals with the Patriarchal Age. He is an apologist fo, 
Jacob, and suggests that the tale of the mean trick which he 
brought off at his father’s death-bed really covers the account 
of a primitive legal ceremony connected with ultimogeniture 
The third part of the book treats of the times of the Judges 
and the Kings ; and the fourth and final section is a profoundly 
interesting study of the Jewish Law. The skill with which sij 
| James Frazer has abridged his work excites our sincere 
admiration. The book in its present form is still a veritable 
storehouse of rare knowledge for the ethnologist and biblical 
scholar ; as a piece of literature it will satisfy the most exacting 
stylist, and as another compendium of bizarre facts it will not 
disappoint readers and admirers of The Golden Bough. 
K. B. Srravss. 


MARITIME HISTORY OF 
MASSACHUSETTS.* 

| Mr. Morison’s book is a contribution to history. It is a 
| well-balanced account, cool in judgment and sane even in 
its enthusiasms, of the maritime achievements of the old Bay 
| State. The men of Massachusetts owed no debt to Nature; 
| their great bay was a rather inhospitable place, but by sheer 
| perseverance they built up a shipping trade, of which the 
| renown was carried all over the world. In their carly days 
they engaged in trade with China and they also became fur 
traders in the Great North-West. 

The Massachusetts ports bred boys of a spirit not exactly 
to be matched in older countries, for one and all they went 
to sea expecting to rise in their calling and in the world, 
and one day to command their ships if not to own them. The 
old shell-back who spent his life before the mast and was 
content never to win a step in rank was a rare figure. The 
names of the ports from which those ambitious and confident 
| boys came are names to conjure with—Boston, Salem, Marble- 
| head, Merrimac River, and the rest. As time passed tle 
| trade of the Orient expanded while the fur trade died away, 
| and to be the master of an East Indiaman was in itself a pass 
| to the social heights of Boston. Many of the leading Boston 
‘families came in through the hawse-hole, as the saying is; 

they were founded by men who had taken to the sea as boys 
So saturated were 
the coast-dweliing men with sea customs and terms, that 


THE 





things of the sea. One waggon was called the ‘ Mud Clipper’ 
of Boston ; newspapers, under the heading of ‘* Ilorse Marine 
Intelligence,” reported that fast-sailing waggons had been 
sighted or spoken en route; even chanties were composed 
for the land-going navy. 

Massachusetts shipping might not have recovered from 
the period of disuse had not the enterprising Frederic Tudor 
discovered how to build ships that would carry ice to the 
tropics with little loss of that dwindling cargo. The greatest 
cra of sailing ships at Boston was the last—the era of the 
clipper ship. The same thing, of course, was true all over 
the world ; the majesty of sailing ships was greatest just before 
they declined rapidly almost to extinction. It was as though 
a candle had flared up into a tall bright flame before guttering 
out. Between the ‘thirties and the ‘seventies of last century 
the quality of seamanship in merchant sailing ships was 
higher than ever before, and the great pride, for speed as well 
as for beauty, of that exquisite epoch was the clipper ship. 
The clipper with her fine lines—for specd was essential in 





* The Maritime History of Massachusetts 1783-1860, By Samuel Lliot Morison, 
Loudoun: Heinemann, (21s, net.) 
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——— . 
bringing cargoes of tea to the competitive market—was 
invented in New York. The Bostonians, however, were also 
great clipper builders, although their clippers were used, not 
in the tea trade, but in taking emigrants round the Horn to 
California for the gold rush. ‘There is only one sad, or it may 
he humiliating, thing to say of the wonderful clipper period in 
Boston Bay the clippers were not manned by Americans. 
low wages had already driven the American boys off the 
ga, and no more great Bostonian families were to come in 
through the hawse-hole, The illustrations in the book are 
excellently chosen and well reproduced. 


THE ROMANCE OF THE SPADE. 

Mr. HowsRD CARTER’S discovery of the tomb of Tutankhamen 
has proved to the dullest mind that the spade, if rightly used, 
may reveal much of the buried past. These little books just 
published illustrate this truth in various ways. The most 
authoritative is Ten Years’ Digging in Egypt,' by Sir William 
Flinders Petrie. It is not a new book, as the publishers ought 
to have made clear, for it refers to the work of 1881-91, and 
was first published in 1892; the veteran author's closing 
chapter on ** The Fellah ” relates to the Egypt ofa generation 
ago, and his views on ancient Egypt have, if we mistake not, 
been modified in the interval. Nevertheless, the first-hand 
account of a brilliant young man’s work at Gizeh, Tanis, 
Naukratis, Daphnae and, above all, at Hawara in the Fayum, 
js still profoundly interesting and stimulating. 
Flinders Petrie has often jumped to conclusions which younger 
scholars have had to revise, but he opened a new era in scientific 
excavation, and no other man in our day has done so much 
splendid work in Egypt. Mr. David Masters, in his slight 
but readable sketch, The Romance of Excavation,? has drawn 
some of his most engaging passages from Sir William Flinders 
Petrie’s book, though his remarks on the Pyramids would not 
commend themselves to his authority. He tells anew the 
stories of Rawlinson at Behistun, Layard at Nineveh, Schlie- 
mann at Troy and Mycenae, and Sir Arthur Evans at Knossos, 
It is a pity that Mr. 
Masters did not read his proofs and verify his references. 
Thus, Caesar’s terse dispatch was not ‘* Veni, Vedi, Veci”’ 
(p. 57), and it was sent, not from Egypt, but from Zela in 
Pontus, after the victory over Pharnaces; nor was Caesar 
an “* Emperor.” 

There is abundant scope for the trained digger in our own 
country, as Mr. R. G. Collingwood shows in his admirable 
little book on Roman Britain, based on a set of lectures given 
at the Oxford Summer Meeting of 1921, and extremely well 
illustrated with plans and photographs. Nearly all that is 
known of the subject is due to excavation, whether accidental 
or deliberate, and there is very much more to discover if only 
funds were available. Mr. Collingwood’s book is much less 
detailed and much more dogmatie than Sir Bertram Windle’s 
larger work which appeared recently. He reveris to the older 
theory that there was a distinct gap between the Romano- 
British and the Saxon civilizations, and that the Roman towns, 
including London, were deserted for long years after their 
destruction by the barbarians. The issue between this 
theory and the rival doctrine of the late Mr. Seebohm who 
believed in the essential continuity of our social institutions— 


and gives some pleasant illustrations. 


the * villa,’ for instance, passing into the “tun” and the 
manor—can only be determined, if at all, by a careful examina- 


tion of many more Roman sites. 
us incidentally that Cirencester, the second largest Roman 
town in Britain, has never been excavated, though it has 
yielded some superb pavements and sculptured fragments. 
The whole subject of Romano-British art calls for intensive 
In the excellent chapter which he gives to it Mr. 
Collingwood rightly points out that art in the Roman proy inces | 
a mere pale reflection of the fashions of the 
capital and that Gaulish art in particular was virile 
original. The Gorgon’s head at Bath and some of the sculp- | 
tured tombstones from the Wall show that the Romano- 
British artists were in no inferior to their eileen’ | 


Mr. Collingwood reminds 


study. 


Was in no sense 
and 


wise 


Ceitic brethren across the Channel, and the spade may ye 
turn up finer examples of their work. 
Epwarp G. HAwke. 
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ARNOLD BENNETT AT LAST.* 


Ir was the engaging habit of Edward Henry Machin, other- 
wise Denry the Card, to make up his mind, when things were 
at their worst, ‘ to teach ’em a thing or two.” Mr. Bennett 
apparently made up his mind to teach us a thing or two, and 
he has succeeded. Weary of novels that were as smart as 
new paint but might have been written by one of the waiters 
of the Grand Babylon Hotel, bored or exasperated by pocket 
philosophies that gave us the commercial correspondence- 
school view of life, we have thought of Mr. Bennett as a writer 
whose best work was over and done with long ago ; we have 
openly talked as if he were a spent force in contemporary 
letters. We withdraw unreservedly. Riceyman Steps, this 
new novel of his, is the peer of The O'd Wives’ Tale and 
Clayhanger, and if it has not the panoramic sweep of the 
sartier stories, it is even better constructed. We have often 
seen references to Mr. Bennett’s “ deadening objectivity ” ; 
but here, while there is still the objectivity (for the author has 
not changed his naturalistic methods), only a person who 
really wanted confectionery instead of literature would discover 
anything deadening. 

The scene is laid in the dismal region of Clerkenwell, and all 
the action passes there, with the exception of a brief honey- 
moon trip to a teashop in Oxford Street and Madame Tussaud’s. 





Needless to say the sights, sounds and smells of Clerkenwell | 


are touched in with a master hand. The characters are few 
and the story itself quite simple. A middle-aged second-hand 
bookseller, Earlforward by name, falls in love, in his own 
fashion, with a widow who keeps a shop across the way. 
The two get married and take into their house, as maid, a 
girl named Elsie who has acted as charwoman for them. 
Elsie is a war-widow who has a lover in the person of Joe, a 
shell-shocked ex-soldier. Owing to insufficient nourishment 
(Mr. Bennett talks of cancer, which seems unlikely), both 
Earlforward and his wife are taken ill; she is removed to a 
hospital and dies there after an operation ; he remains at 
home, refusing medical attention, under the care of Elsie. 
The latter, a bewildered, unsophisticated creature, whose 
fine instinctive actions are magnificently described, has also 
her lover, Joe, suffering from malaria, upon her hands. In 
the end, Earlforward himself dies ; Joe recovers, and he and 
Elsie go into the service of the local practitioner, Dr. Raste. 
These are the facts. The further facts are that Earlforward 


is a miser; his wife only one degree better; Elsie steals | 


scraps of food ; Joe is little more than an idiot. Here, it is 
obvious, there is a glorious opportunity for that deadening 
objectivity. And yet there is none. 

Mr. Bennett, with infinite cunning, while seeming to show 
us Clerkenwell and introduce to us, rather casually, a few 
people who live there, while appearing to add one remembered 
fact to another in the easiest fashion, is really allowing us to 
peep into the minds, the hearts, the souls of his principal 
figures. We know how it would all look from the outside, 
how it would read in, say, a newspaper report, and, thanks to 
our author’s command of the method he has made his own, 
we do seem to be looking at it from the outside ; and yet we 
are inside the characters, we are living with them in every 
moment, and we are compelled to sympathize with them, 
and what seems of awful significance to them assumes a like 
significance for us, so that it is only when our author looses 
his hold that this is Clerkenwell as we think we know it, that 
these are misers as we have heard them commonly described, 
and so on and so forth. This is the great triumph of the 
book. We doubt if Mr. Bennett even remembers the passage 
(for, ironically enough, we may be certain that he long ago 
decided that Stevenson was beneath his notice), but there is 
one part of Stevenson’s delightful essay on the romantic 
attitude to life, ‘‘ The Lantern-Bearers,” in which, defending 
his thesis that there is a poet in the centre of every man’s 
mind, he singles out the unpleasant figure of Dancer, the miser, 
and shows what might be made even of him if one worked 
from the centre outwards. Mr. Bennett has actually done 
this with Earlforward, who should be detestable, with all his 
ghastly economies, but whom we actually like, in spite of the 





* diiceyman Steps, By Arnold Bennett, Cassell, (7s, 6d.] 





——a 
fact that there is not a single sentimental flourish in Mr 
Bennett’s description of him and his actions. His wife jc ‘ 
silly, mean, little creature, but she is also a woman, moving 
doubtfully between Clerkenwell and Eternity, and we follow 
her breathlessly, glad when she is glad (perhaps because she 
has won a battle over the lighting of a fire or a piece of cheese) 
and miserable when she is miserable. Even better than the 
carlforwards is the figure that seems to us the corner-stone of 
the whole erection, the figure of Elsie, with her appetite and 
paltry thefts, her huge loyalties and unspoken passions, hey 
little ill-spelt letter from her lover which she carries aboyt 
until it is coming to pieces, her terrible last weeks in the 
house, when her master is lying ill on one floor, her lover 
(unknown to her master) lying ill on another floor, her mistress 
dying in hospital, when she is called upon to endure a kind of 
awful siege and is raised into a heroic figure, as simple human 
creatures so often are, by the sudden pressure of circumstance, 
But it is in the actual conduct of the narrative, the actual 
scenes that are introduced so easily and naturally before oyr 
eyes, without any appearance of undue haste, and yet with 
every little piece of description or dialogue adding precisely 
its quota to the general picture, that Mr. Bennett's genius 
is to be discovered ; and such scenes must be left to the 
reader himself, for they cannot be adequately epitomized, 
The story is not, of course, entirely without fiaws. Thus, 
for example, Mr. Bennett’s account of Earlforward in the 
opening chapters does not altogether square with the later 
description of his actions and with our later idea of him, and 
it looks as if he were just a little too eager to obtain our 
sympathy before showing us the whole Earlforward. Again, 
the casual mention towards the end of the book of the fact 
that Elsie is a war-widow on a full pension seems very belated ; 
it hardly appears possible that such a fact would have escaped 
the Earlforwards, with their nose for money. Bui these are 
trifles when compared with the massive achievement of the 
book, which makes most of our recent triumphs in fiction 
seem rather paltry affairs. Mr. Bennett, by denying himself 
every romantic aid, by frankly accepting the ugly and common- 
place and transfiguring it, has justified his method even to 
those who have always disliked the method; and he has 
triumphed over his critics in the only way that such 
critics, if they are devoted to their profession, will be 
glad to recognize ; he has at last written a book that does 
not shake our faith in his genius but makes us passionately 
and delightedly reaflirm it. J. B. Prrestiey. 


EPITHALAMIUM. By Jacques Chardonne. (Heinemann. 
is. 6d. net.) 

I’ Epithalame won the Northcliffe Prize for the best French 
novel in 1922: it is a book which brings upon its author no 
discredit. It shows a continual accuracy of observation, and 
indeed almost every page seems definitely a transcript from 
life. But this life-like appearance is in some measure 


due to inartistic methods of composition—partly to the 


disconnexion of its episodes, partly to the complete emptiness 
of its conversations. No one ever makes a witty or pregnant 
or expressive remark. Sometimes M. Chardonne’s charac- 
terization is neat: ‘ ‘What's that you’re saying?’ cried M. 
Quatrefage, who made people around him repeat everything 
to save himself the trouble of listening” ; sometimes we are 
amused by the items of general behaviour that he brings to 
our attention, as when he begins a paragraph: “ Thinking 
the water would get cold, Bertha jumped out of bed ” ; but the 
novel, on the whole, is steady and dull. The heaviness of the 
dialogue is aggravated by the formality of the translation, 
an authorized and nameless translation, sound but without 
freedom of idiom. We are surprised that the publishers 
should announce on the dust-jacket : * So complete and vivid 
an account of the irritations and perils of the post-honeymoon 
period of marriage could never have been recorded by an 
Englishman.” ‘The book is reticent, and its avoidance of 
sensationalism is perhaps its chief virtue. 

VINDICATION. By Stephen McKenna. (Hutchinson. 

7s. 6d. net.) 

This is a thoroughly unpleasant book, and it will seem to 
the reader that it is impossible to vindicate any one of the 
characters of the drama. The peculiar Social Circle described 
by Mr. McKenna is the same as ever, only a little more s0; 
and the impression left on the mind of the reader will be 
thankfulness that he is not obliged to associate with any of the 
personages described. 

THE GUILTY INNOCENT. By George Greenland. (Fisher 
Unwin. 7s. 6d. net.) 

The Guilty Innocent, which is Mr. George Greenland’s first 

novel, suffers from an oblique form, ‘The principal character, 
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is Everlands, has become engaged after a short and 
romantic acquaintance to Miss Ruth Seton, and the theme 
of the story 1s her request while she is in Scotland that Francis 
ould tell her the complete story of his life. This he does in 
tters written to illustrate a series of photographs of himself 
taken at various ages. The writing is pleasant and distin- 
gushed, but from the form chosen the personages of the story 
ye a little vague and misty. 
IN THE MORNING OF TIME. By Charles G. D. Roborts. 
(Dent. 6s.) 

In a disarming preface to this story of prehistoric man 
yr. Roberts apologizes for the liberties which he has taken 
sith Time, and for the wealth of achievement with which he 
jas credited his hero. The apology is necessary, but, allowing 
for these defects, it is a stimulating tale and refreshingly 
original. Whenever he is at a loss Mr. Roberts fills up space 
yith a fight between various animals; the first, between a 
gmivorous dinosaurian and an iguanodon, is most vividly 
described ; but he would be bloodthirsty indeed who had 
not tired of slaughter by the time he reached the last (between 
the giant bulls and the crocodiles). Still, it is an entertaining 
book. 

THELAST TIME. By Robert Hichens. (Hutchinson. 7s. 6d.) 

These short stories do not show Mr. Hichens at his best. 
“The Letters” is the least disappointing. It is a skilfully 
managed little tale on well-worn conventional lines—a dull 
little piece, played by an admirable executant. 

THIS CAN’T BE? By Margot Neville. 
fs. 6d.) 

A charming if farcical novel. 
unusually pretty. 


(Leonard Parsons. 


The love-making is quite 


THE NOVEMBER MAGAZINES. 
THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
The Imperial Conference is written about in this number 
from three different points of view by Mr. St. 


Loe Strachey, | 





the Prime Minister of New Zealand, and Mr. Hugh Cookson. | 


Mr. Strachey’s suggestion for developing trade in the Empire 
js that Great Britain should finance production in the 
Dominions. He sees no hope in any system of Preferences 
which would tend to reduce the total volume of trade. 
He appeals to the Government to give most careful considera- 
tion to the Mediterranean question. It is refreshing to read 
Mr, Massey’s optimistic rehearsal of the articles of his belief 
in the Empire and in New Zealand. Mr. Cookson deals 
particularly with the opportunities of trade in Brazil. Lord 
Raglan defends the foreign policy of the Government alike 
in the Ruhr, in the Janina crisis and in the Turkish negotia- 
tions. Those who have heard the Rev. Clement I. Rogers 
indefatigably answering questions in Hyde Park on behalf 
of the Christian Kvidence Society will be interested in his 
article on ** The Uneducated Mind.” Few men can have had 


more experience of how the uneducated mind works. One 
symptom of it is the trick of catching at words. As Mr. 


Rogers says, the uneducated “ put words in the place of 
things ” and fly off at a tangent where two meanings coincide 
in one word. The examples given are amusing. Mr. Ira 
Bennett, editor of the Washington Post, writes on ** America’s 
Air Defence.’ The problem there is much like the problem 
here, and Mr. Bennett argues in favour of a separate Air 
Force. At present he finds neither order nor system in the 
attitude of his Government towards aeronautics. Mr. G. H. 
Bonner is interesting about ‘* Some Unfortunate Words,” 
but like so many people who love and revere words, he errs, 
we think, on the side of pedantry. On his terms the English 
language would hardly expand as usefully and as easily as it 
does. Nevertheless, those like Mr. Bonner who hold the fort 
and resist dangerous intruders play a very useful part. 


THE EMPIRE REVIEW. 

Mr. Winston Churchill lets himself go in criticizing an article 
about the British Empire which Mr. H. G. Wells contributed 
to the last number. Mr. Churchill says that Mr. Wells’s 
political outlook is “‘ narrow, shallow, erroneous and doc- 
trinaire.”’ We agree that the British Empire would never 
fit into the logical formula which Mr. Wells drew up for the 
future international governance of the world. Mr. Wells 
left out the instincts, the mental habits and, if you like, the 
prejudices of the British citizen. Sir Oliver Lodge, in * The 
Prospect for Humanity,’ describes the importance of the 
league of Nations, and begs teachers to make children 
familiar with the League’s principles and ideals. Lord 
Dawson of Penn, in * Aleohol and Modern Life,”’ writes an 
entertaining article about the uses of alcohol. He commends 
the moderate use of alcohol largely from what may be called 
the psychological point of view. It brings relief from 
monotony ; it puts a little dash into one’s life. He says that 
he had an opportunity recently of studying an experiment in 
this matter, for he happened to be at a public dinner where 
the centre table consisted almost entirely of Prohibitionists. 

(Continued on next page.) 
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a 
on -rotection and the Wool Textile Industry ” is of speci: 
interest at the moment: he declares that Protection ‘ro re 
injure Bradford by increasing the cost of production “an 
is already too high, and that foreign countries would retaliate 
upon us if we were to adopt a Tariff. Mr. Archibald We : 
writes on **‘ Old Age : Redeemed and Unredeemed.” and Me 
Herbert Mace, the well-known entomologist, contributes an 
excellent essay on “ The Significance of Colour,” especially 
in butterflies and plants. ) 


THE NATIONAL. 

Professor Lyde is given the place of honour with an article 
on ** German ‘Trade or World Security ? ” calling in ethnology 
of a kind to prove that the bullet-headed Prussians aye 
incurably evil and urging that a prosperous Germany with 
its great chemical factories to produce poison-gas, would ™ 
a permanent source of danger. Professor Lyde is a learned 
geographer, but an unsafe guide in international policy. \, 
Maxse denounces Mr. Asquith in good set terms under the 
guise of a review of Mr. Asquith’s book on the genesis of the 
War. Mr. J. A. Strahan recalls the career of ** The Founder 
of the Athenacum,” the much abused J. W. Croker, who was 
by no means such a fool or a knave as Macaulay pretended 
Mr. Edgar Preston, in “ English Slang Through Freneh 
Eyes,”’ gives an amusing account of a French dictionary of 
English slang, and Miss McKane describes pleasantly’ hey 
recent tour in America as a member of the British lawn 
tennis team. 
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“It was very interesting to watch. It was the one dull, 
grey spot in the whole of that dinner ; and if anyone wished 
to be esnverted from an uncompromising advocacy of Pro- 
hibition, I would undertake to say that he would have been 
converted by that ceremony.” Professor A. O. Rankine 
contributes a learned article on “ Telephony by Light.” 


THE LONDON MERCURY. 

The balance of Ahe Mercury shifts continually—one month 
the carlier part, the poetry, is best worth reading ; next month 
all the weight is in the tail. The November issue seems 
strongest in its poetry. Mr. Kenneth Ashley has four poems 
included, uneven in technique, but all of marked individuality. 
Mr. Linklater writes a poem in which he mocks and imitates 
eighteenth-century lyrics with a charming competence and 
urbanity. There is a translation (or “* imitation ”) of Calderon 
by Mr. Santayana, a frightening twelve lines from Mr. W. H. 
Davies, and a good pocm from Mr. Martin Armstrong. Mr. 
Priestley’s essay, “ In Praise of Mr. Jacobs,” is an excellent 
example of the good humour and charity of the Mercury's 
criticism. In writing of Flecker Mr. Shanks balances on the 
fence with precision: we are given all the praise we could 
expect and told that Flecker would have written better had 
he lived longer. Mr. Gilbert Norwood writes with his cheerful 
and readable obscurantism on the redundancy of good books. 
Mr. Belloc discusses historical novels and concludes that “* the 
prime test of success in historical fiction” is “not only to 
make the past live as it actually was, but to make its incon- 
ceivable oddities conceivable.” The most lively article is 
Mr. Geoffrey Dearmer’s discussion of Hymns, Happy, and 
Unhappy, in which he points out the faults of our modern 


SOCIOLOGY AND EDUCATION. 








hymn-books. 
THE FORTNIGHTLY. 


A triple tribute of great interest is paid to the late Lord 
Mr. Massingham writes on ‘* Morley the Humanist,” 
emphasizing his dislike of war but, oddly enough, referring 


Morley. 


‘ 


to his * concentration on India” as “a sign of withdrawal 
into minor eddies.” 
wonderful memory for some reminiscences of John Morley 
in the ‘sixties, when he was an active journalist. Dr. J. P. 
Lilley recalls Morley’s long association with the Montrose 
Burghs which returned him after his defeat at Newcastle 
and found him at times a helpful as well as an eloquent 
representative. 
1867, a noteworthy article by Morley denouncing anonymous 
journalism : the case which he presents is far from conclusive, 
but it may be noted that the current tendency is adverse to 
anonymity, so that Morley’s view has gained ground in 
éngland. ‘* Curio,” writing on the Imperial Conference and 
the practical impossibility of imposing food-taxes, remarks : 
“ The Chamberlainites in 1903 had behind them the impelling 
urgency of an honest belief that the Empire would fall to 


pieces if Preference were withheld. We all know now—and 
{ was a Preferentialist in 1903—that they were wrong. The 


Empire is still going strong.” Nothing could be truer as a 
statement of the position. ‘* Curio’ himself would advise a 
slow and gradual extension of the existing Preferences. Mr. 
Maxwell Macartney describes the new Turkish Grand Assembly, 
in no very hopeful spirit, and Mr. Kenneth Ledward explains 
the significance of the recent Spanish revolution. Mr. 
Darrell Figgis, in an article on “ Ireland and the Privy 


Council,” contends that no Free Stater has a right of appeal | 


to the Privy Council; by a technical argument he tries to 
show that the “ Treaty ” clause, securing such a right, is 
meaningless. Mr. L. F. Easterbrook maintains that a remedy 
for ** Our Emptying Villages”? may be found in a speedy 
multiplication of small holdings. Mr. Baughan’s thoughtful 


estimate of Mr. Shaw’s pentalogy, * Back to Methuselah,” is | 


well worth reading. 


THE CONTEMPORARY. 

Dr. Gooch’s memoir of Lord Morley is admirably phrased 
and adds some new touches to the familiar portrait. He says, 
for instance, that “in later years Lord Morley frankly con- 
fessed to an error of judgment” in having championed 
Lord Rosebery rather than Sir William Harcourt as_ the 
successor to Gladstone in 1894. “* His reminiscences ranged 
over the celebrities of two complete generations. He used to 


say that if he could call back one, and only one, of the com- | 


panions he had lost, he would choose Lord Acton.” The 
very pertinent question, “ Will the German Republic 
Survive ? ” is answered by Professor Kantorowicz, of Freiburg, 
in the aflirmative, provided always that other nations * are 


prepared to act by Germany on the basis of true democratic | 


principles.” He recalls the seeming weakness of the Third 
Republic in France in the days of MacMahon, or of Bonlanger, 
and predicts that the German Republic also will survive, 
partly because the Hohenzollerns are discredited and the 
Wittelsbachs have no admirers outside Bavaria. Sir Tej 
Bahadur Sapru, from the Indian Nationalist standpoint, 
states * The Problem of India’s Aspirations * ; he assumes, 
of course, that the handful of educated or half-educated 
Babus represent the 300,000,000 people of various races and 
religions in the Peninsula. Mr. Arthur Greenwood’s paper 


Mr. T. H. S. Escott draws upon his 


The review also reprints, from its files of 


THE CLAIMS OF THE COMING GENERATION. 
edited by Sir James Marchant, K.B.E., LL.D. 
6s. 6d.) 

The science of eugenics has two enemies: profligacy and 
prudery—Don Juan and M. Nicodéme. “ Prenez garde que 
la pudeur, quand elle n’est pas une grace, n’est qu'une 
niaiserie ; et que la sombre candeur de vos effarouchements 
donne un spectacle ridicule, monsieur Nicodéme, et quelque 
peu indécent.” These essays deserve to be widely read, 
In the first the Dean of St. Paul’s urges the medical profession 
to issue 


I Essays 
(Kegan Paul. 





“an official publication containing information in a popular form 
on all matters connected with marriage and heredity. ‘This would 
help to convince the public that these matters are really serious ; 
and that the welfare both of the nation and of the families which 
compose it depends to a large extent on the diffusion of knowledge 
and readiness to act upon it.” 


The papers of Sir Arthur Newsholme and Sir Frederick Mott 
on “The Betterment of Child Life” ard on “ Mental 
Hygiene ” call for special notice ; and Professor J. Arthur 
Thomson strikes what is eminently the right note on sex 
instruction. Foolish jesting on these questions borders on 
sacrilege : ‘* in future the sexual process will be looked upon 
as something essentially beautiful and good, in fact as xargs 
in the old Greek sense.” Dr. Mary Scharlieb’s suggestion 
that young couples “ should exchange medical certificates of 
health and of fitness for matrimony” may seem strange. 
But, if property is the subject of a marriage settlement, is 
it unreasonable that a similar security should be demanded 
for health—surely a more important matter ? In her refer- 
ence to divorce—which scarcely falls under the head of 
eugenics—she stumbles. Matrimony, though a sacrament of 
| the Roman Catholic Church, is not, as a reference to the 
official Catechism of Christian Doctrine would have shown 
| her, one of the three sacraments which confer what is called 
| * character.’ Dr. Bond writes wiscly on the size of the 
| family : ‘the ideal would seem to be a moderate number 
of healthy children, spaced out at reasonable intervals, which 
san be reared by parents of moderate means in decency 
and comfort.” 
| 


THE FIRST TERM: Letters to a Schoolboy. (Bell. 2s. 6d. 
net.) 
There was a real need for this admirable little book. The 


eleven letters are supposed to have been written by his 
guardian to a Public School boy during his first term ; and 
they deal with subjects as varied as Games, Latin, Pride of 
Sehool and House, Friendship, Books, Tradition and_ the 
Public School Spirit. The Head-Master of Eton, who 
contributes a Foreword, says of the author; * His experience 
as a house-master has taught him much, but he never needed 
to learn that instinctive sympathy with boys of every kind 
without which the best of exhortations carries so little weight.” 
This is abundantly clear in the letters that follow: they are 
| so honestly and understandingly written (** without fuss or 
| jaw,” as the wrapper says) that no boy, into whose hands 
they fell, could fail to benefit by them. The author has the 
gift (rare in schoolmasters, but invaluable) of defining a 
difficult thing easily and sympathetically. In his letter on 


books, for instance, he writes of character as * the stuff these 

fellows show they've got in them when they come to face their 

; and he gives a new meaning and interest to 
(Continued on page 703.) 


adventures ” 
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This remarkable book has been acclaimed by the literary critics and by the intellectual 
reading public as a classic. It is now in its 32nd thousand, and is the literary sensation 
of the year. It has been reviewed at unprecedented length all over the world by over twe 


hundred journals. 


The amount of space devoted to it in the Press has been far greater than that given to any 


other book of recent years. 
hold its place alone in English literature. 


The work is so original that it cannot be categorized. 
A reviewer writes : 


It will 
“The imprint of T. Werner 


Laurie, Ltd., has been associated with many remarkable books, but with none so remarkable 
‘The Eternal Masquerade.’ ' 


in a new and bewilderingly brilliant way as 


BRITISH REVIEWS: 


ABERDEEN ganas, “Ot " . Clever, original, witty and 
flippant. . The unco’ guid may be shocked by it. 
BYSTANDER.—". . . A epigrammatic 
persiflage a book full of the life and 
none of its mustiness.” 

CAMBRIDGE REVIEW.—" An amazing cynical scamper through 
history.’ 

THE CHERWELL (Oxford University).— 
epigrams and witty aphorisms. ° 
the Victorian Age would make Dean Inge profane.” 


DAILY GRAPHIC.—" Mr. Bradley is not nearly so dull as 
Carlyle. Boadicea and Bonaparte come under his 


lash."’- -Mr. vy don, 

DAILY NEWS.—“ It is very impudent, but it is very 
clever. Genuine post-war, and of value because it 
is genuine.”’—Stuart llodyson. 

DORSET DAILY PRESS.—" Few books so echo with mocking 
laughter, ge — h duliness disappears and fools fly in 
terror.’’- v Thorne. 

DUNDEE ADVERTISER" ‘ Remarkable for its singu- 
larity of og ase caustic wit, and extraordinary knowledge. 

The bo ok is un nique and likely to remain so. 
THE ENGLISH "REVIEW. The book leaves one hot, gasping. 
-ossessing great moral courage, he turns his wit 
and s. upon mankind. Here and there white 
passages of truth fascinate. _ “Austin Harrison. 

GLASGOW er * Mr. Bradley tears the trappings off 
Society. . . le is the cynic and iconoclast ‘in 
excelsis.’ ” 

GLOUCESTER CHRONICLE.—" Grips one’s interest throughout 
the gamut of its pages a masterly survey. 

THE IRISH TIMES.—" Partly Pphilos sophical and partly historical, 
this great pageant at times assumes epic proportions.” 
JOHN O’ LONDON'’S WEEKLY.—" Mr. Dennis Bradley is a 

philosopher and a wit.” 

LIVERPOOL COURIER.— . Glittering pages . + - 
flood of literary epigram like rain from heaven . . the 
essence be: the nineties and the quintessence of the 
Georg 

NEWCAS TLE. CHRONICLE.- He smashes conventions 
to pieces and smiles cardonically at his destruction.’ 

NOTTINGHAM GUARDIAN.- He has a dashing, picturesque 
way, unexpectedness of expression, originality of idea. 

A daring iconoclastic book.” 

PENARTH NEWS.—". . f everyone could read this book 

the Stew dara of our Er mpire would be trebled.” 


THE SCOTSMAN,.— . . A brilliant summary of 
careful study and a 


continual fire of 
*“ mousse’ of 


Pointed 
His treatment of 


English 


: istory remarkable for a 
know! a both extensive and peculiar.’ 
7, — . . + A brilliantly written epigrammatic 
SOUTHPORT GUARDIAN. . It fs all very clever, 
sometimes — pei clever, but never boring.” 
SPORTING _ TIME S. . . A remarkable achievement. 
ntenselv pr ovocative utterly fearless.’ 


A pungent, individual criti- 
and human problems.” 
success is assured by 


Bradley is no 


THE SUNDAY TIMES. 
on hum an life 
THE ‘TATLER. * The 
scholarly treatment. Mr. 
of literature. : 
He calls a 


-= — 
nes with embarrassing frankness.’ 
THE. TIMES. LITERARY SUPPLEMENT.—" Written with a Latin 


grace. =very woman should read this gay review. 

i ee It i is all very enterts 1ining and sprightly.” 
TRUTH.—". . . There are many interesting things in this 
sententiously amusing, suggestive and entertaining book.” 


reason of its 
mean master 


bustle a bustle, and other things by 








Of all eckson: and Bookstalls, 


2/- 


AMERICAN 


ANOKA HERALD,— 


AND COLONIAL: 


A weird and impudent philosophy. 







a critique on human morals, a melting pot of 
strange ideas. 
ATLANTA JOURNAL.—", . . The characters are vividly 
drawn with a satiric and epigrammatic touch.” 
eeeiareien: NEWS,.— - « A delightful literary surprise. 
- Handles his “sub ject with a charmingly light. touch. 


+ «+  philosophises with a keen sense of humour. 

BOOKMAN (New York).—‘“A unique volume. . . . The 
author writes with a more than modern frankness and a 
daring sense of humour.” 

BOSTON EVENING TRANSCRIPT.—“ Mr. Bradley strips 
Society of its conventional attire and exposes its nude in- 
stincts, impulses, and policies.” 

BRISBANE COURIER (Queensland). - Tears with de- 
vastating effect throu gh the hypocrisy ‘of the ages. . . 
A very clever book.’ 

CHICAGO POST.—" The book is diverting. For pure inform- 
ation it leaves nothing to be desired.’ 

CLEVELAND PLAIN DEALER It is satire, it is humour; it 
is a —" and pungent commentary on the foibles of 
man kine 

DETROIT NEWS. 


be slittering « e e he is full 


JOHANNESBURG STAR. . A dazzling compilation of 
epigrammatic oo  iNuminating philosophy, brilliant 
historical vignettes and iconoclastic daring.” 

NATAL MERCURY. ipultogether it is a fascinating book." 

NEWARK EVENING NEWS. Although impudent and ori, ai 
his thought is at all times cle ar. 

NEW YORK EVENING POST.-— The book is saucy, 
delightful, epigrammat tic, impudent and instructive.” 

NEW YORK HERALD ‘His style is crisp eng tari. « « « 

Satire is the very fibre of Mr. Bradley's work.” 

NEW YORK TIMES. . Epigrammatic in style, satiric 
im tendency, philosophic in outloo . the book is 
calculated to dazzle, the reader." 

NEW YORK WORLD.—". We are vastly entertained by 
his pungent wit and his satiric al erudition. . . . This 
avidly written book.’ 

OKLAHOMA CITY NEWS.—". . Here we find irony, 

2rcasm, prophetic insight and great teaching purpose.” 

QUEENSLANDER (Brisbane). lt impresses by its 
scintillating wit, its cynical brilliance, and its merciless ex- 
posure of human instincts and impulses.” 

RICHMOND DESPATCH.—" Displays a varying phil- 
osophy, a keen vein of humour and a marked brilliancy of 
style.’ 


SALTLAKE CITY TELEGRAM.- 


his opinions 
Carlylean 


“His style is graphic .. . 
of a puckery 


‘Clever and at the same time 


oe entertaining and informative. « A _ book 
hat is charmingly and distir netly different.’ 
7 FRANCISCO BULL ETIN. ‘This is a valuable book. ... 


is a contribution to history. It is fine reading.” 
SATU IRDAY NIGHT (Toronto) .—" Brilliant! . 
A quality of satire absent from the world since the virile 
days of Rabelais and Voltaire.” 


THE SPUR (New York).—"“. . . Mr. Bradley has a Puckish 
wit . . . a keenly observant mind . - a clear 
H rare gift of witty 


perspective. . « + e has the 


in his treat- 
ur shattered, 


He is iconoclastic 
illusions 


epigram. 
ST. LOUIS GLOBE.—" 


very few 


ment . escape 
Some will be shocked and call it immoral.’ 
SY RACUSE POST STANDARD. . « Sardonic humour 
. a sprightly and biting wit never dull, 
often | sparkling and always impudent.’ 


net; or Post Free 2/3 an the 
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those long, descriptive passages in Scott that boys are so 
prone to skip. Of the Public School man he writes :— 

“ He ‘ plays fair’ throughout his life, in good fortune or in bad, 
with all sorts of men, high and low alike ; he plays for his side and 
not for himself, yet he does not forget that there is another side as 
well ; when he fails he does not snivel and when he succeeds he does 
not brag; he travels hopefully and cheerfully through all his days, 
nor does he forget the less fortunate travellers whom he meets upon 
the road.” 


We heartily recommend this little book to all fathers whose 
boys are about to embark upon their difficult first term, and 
to all schoolmasters, too. 


THE JUBILEE BOOK OF THE GIRLS’ PUBLIC 
SCHOOL TRUST, 1873-1923. By Laurio Magnus. 
bridge University Press. 5s. net.) 

Mr. Magnus, who is vice-chairman of the Girls’ Public Day 
School ‘Trust, has produced an interesting record of the 
admirable work done by the Trust in the past half-century. 
It was the pioneer in providing good secondary schools for 
girls, and it has set an example which the local authorities 
are now following. Of the thirty-eight schools established 
by the Trust, twenty-five are still managed by it, with aid 
from the State, while the rest have been transferred or discon- 
tinued. In 1956 the original shareholders’ interests will be 
extinguished and the schools will vest in a purely educational 
Trust; but it should be added that the shareholders have 
never sought profit, and for years have been content with a 
four per cent. dividend. Mr. Magnus appends a short history 
of each school, which will interest many parents and old 
pupils. The Clapham High School has the proud distinction 
of having educated Miss Fawcett, the one woman who has 
** beaten the Senior Wrangler ” in the Cambridge Mathematical 
Tripos. 


JUNIOR REGIONAL GEOGRAPHIES: Book II.—The 
British Isles. By W. H. Barker and Leonard Brooks. 
(University of London Press. 2s. net.) 

A good class book for the lower forms of Secondary Schools, 
written in a lively, simple manner and illustrated with a large 
number of useful, clearly-printed photographs. Messrs. Barker 
and Brooks evidently know the child-mind and, between 
them, have produced a book admirably calculated to win its 
attention, 


DAY 


(Cam- 


MEMOIRS. 
MEMORIES OF FOUR CONTINENTS. 


(Seeley, Service. 16s. net.) 
Lady Glover is the widow of Sir John Hawley Glover, 
who was successively governor of Newfoundland and the 
Leeward Islands. She recalls in this book some of her 
experiences as a Governor’s wife, as well as her travels 
abroad to Egypt and India and her friendships with notable 
people here and on the Continent. Lady Glover’s writing 
is like most conversation: one topic or name suggests 
another, and that again a third, and so on, until the reader 
loses all sense of time or space and feels as if he were a 
formless nebula spinning in the void. The most definite of 
her many anecdotes is the statement that an officer's private 
telegram, which she circulated at once to the Service clubs 
and the Press, was the first news which London had, in the 
spring of 1914, of the resolve of the Cavalry officers to send 
in their papers rather than fight the loyal Ulster Protestants. 
Lady Glover says that all other telegrams of the kind were 
delayed or suppressed by the Liberal Government. 
FELLOW - TRAVELLERS. 
(Cassell. 12s. 6d. net.) 
When, at the beginning of chap. xv., we read “ I warn 
my readers that this and the two following chapters can 
be skipped @ discretion,” let us confess at once, we skipped. 
Not all authors are so kind. If Mr. Vachell could be so 
garrulous and merely anecdotal when the subjects of his 
chapters were people like Paul Gauguin, Ernest Dowson and 
Hi. B. Irving, we shuddered to think what three chapters on 
shooting and stalking and hunting could be like. In fact, 
Mr. Vachell’s method is so disarming (somewhere in this book 
he boasts that he prefers ** to travel comfortably along lines 
of least resistance ”’) that one hesitates to cavil with the kind 
of fare he provides. Only it is disappointing to find that a 
novelist has nothing more interesting to say, of Dowson, 
for instance, than: ‘I met him in his sere and yeilow days, 
but he must have been a charming boy, not cut, of course, 
to the Eton and Oxford pattern.” The truth is that Mr. 
Vachell is at his happiest in dealing with people who lend 
themselves to the note-of-exclamation method, and his pages 
are full of such people. He does not wince before atrocities 
like “ declining into aneedotage,” * Her novel set Florence 
by the ears,” and ‘“* More water, mixed with whiskey, flowed 
under my Bridge of Sighs.” In fact, it is a strong light on 
the stuff of best-sellers that such a writer as Mr. Vachell 
should, in his memoirs, probe no deeper into the psychology 
of his ‘‘ characters” than this admirable tittle-tattle does. 
Mr. Vachell lives in the New Forest, and just how closely he 


By Lady Glover. 


By Horace Annesley Vachell. 


———— 
—— 


has come into contact with the labourer there is shown by th 
kind of “ dialect” he puts into their mouths :— , 

#7 They comes to me an’ asks me to farm part o’ what they call 
a deppitation. ‘Lard love ’ee,’ I says, ‘I ain’t got no closes fit fos 
Lunnon town,’ I says. ‘ Never you mind,’ says they, ‘ do ’ee pot 
along wi’ us.” An’ I did - ' “4 
Upon which there follows, in unfortunate contiguity : “Ty, 
dialect, difficult to reproduce in print, is disappearing and 
with it is passing that Doric simplicity of mind so attractive 
and disarming.” Only one picture stands out clearly jn our 
mind: it is that of Ouida. For the rest, there is a page in 
the last chapter (Revaluations) that we commend to those 
purveyors of small chat who delight in the side columns of 
theatre programmes. 


ESSAYS 
PREJUDICES : 
7s. 6d.) 

One of the most deadly weapons in the armoury of 
criticism, whether of the politics you ignore, the literature 
you despise, or the ideals of people you dislike, is ridicule. 
but it is commonly enough a specialist’s weapon, the only 
shaft in the quiver, the only shot in your locker, and jt; 
discharge generally leaves friend and foe in a harlequinade of 
disaster with no other resource but to make faces at each 
other. Mr. Mencken seems to be a man who is never moved 
to write until he has got something to object to, but although 
the only sanction for abuse is that it shall declare its courage 
and its fidelity by alternative courses, and Mr. Mencken 
seldom obtains this sanction, he has genius enough to deligit 
you even when he fails to convince. He is magnificently 
objurgatory, and has no indifference, the chief objective of his 
epipastic discourses being the land of America, all its members 
and institutions from ‘* the old lady in Wahoo, Neb., who has 
read the Bible 88 times’ to congressional activity, 
collegiate graft, and car-conducting: he “ fetches it alla 
fearful clout across the coffer dam with a slap-stick.” Strangely 
enough the idea of America is the one thing Mr. Mencken 
indubitably loves, loves with passion, with slander, with 
commination and jibe, but never with tenderness ; he is like 
a sadist desiring only to wound and kill the thing he loves, 
There is a traceable fondness for a few other things—algebra, 
the works of James Huneker, the binomial theorem—but it 
does not really matter what he is about: let him talk on in 
that headlong, witty, enthusiastic way, he is ever the staunch 
friend ; though he is perhaps less wise than interesting, and 
more luminous than logical, when he declares: ‘* There are 
no mute inglorious Miltons, save in the hallucinations of the 
poets. The one sound test of a Milton is that he functions as 
a Milton.” 


NORFOLK IN ENGLISH LITERATURE. By W. G. Waters. 
(Jarrolds. 5s. net.) 

Counties may seem artificial boundaries for literature, and 
when we examine the greater men to whom Norfolk has given 
birth or residence we can find no peculiarities to link them 
But even when he deals with the greater writers Mr. Waters 
justifies his book by his liveliness ; and we should remember 
that the selection of interesting tales demands much erudition. 
Ife begins with the Paston letters ; among notable men of 
letters who had intimate connexions with Norfolk are Bishop 
Corbet, Robert Greene, Sir Thomas Browne, Horace Walpole, 
Cowper, Paine, Godwin and Borrow ; and on each of them 
Mr. Waters’ judgment is fresh and his anecdotes are amusing. 
But the most valuable part of his book is his history of the 
minor authors who could scarcely be noticed at length in any 
other form of literary history. Provincial literary society 
is well worth study; the eccentricities of local celebrities 
made them often more interesting than men who were balanced 
and smoothed by their acquaintance with the metropolis or 
their communications with contemporary men of genius ; and 
sometimes we find among local groups a new fixation of 
character and purpose that gives a truc contribution to our 
knowledge of men. Mr. Waters’ short sketches are so success- 
ful that we wish he would appoint himself the local historian 
of letters in Norfolk, and write a larger volume devoted wholly 
to men of whom we should otherwise have little record. 


THE CHARITIES. 
THE ANNUAL CHARITIES REGISTER. 
C.0.8. 7s. 6d. net.) 

The familiar work which the Charity Organization Socicty 
has produced for a generation appears in its thirty-second 
edition. All who have to deal with charities should know the 
book, from which, ** as far as possible, all fraudulent institu- 
tions and societies have been excluded.” The arrangement 
is simple and clear, and the amount of detailed information 
is astonishing. The introductory review of the year is well 
worth careful study: it is to be noted that, despite the 
heavy taxes and the trade depression, the charitable con- 
tributed more in 1921 than in either of the two preceding 
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fINANCE—PUBLIC & PRIVATE. 
[By Our City Eprror.] 
UNEMPLOYMENT. 
[To the Editor of the SpecTator.] 


Sjx,—To the many political and financial factors tending 
torestrain business on the Stock Exchange there is now 
,dded the prospect of an early General Election, for 
that event is always disliked, alike in business and 
fnancial circles. Kiven under ordinary circumstances, 
the prospect of an election tends to disturb general trade, 
ana When the clection scems likely to turn on fiscal 
questions the chances of disturbance are naturally 
eater. Equally in financial and Stock Exchange 
activities, election uncertainties tend to restrict business ; 


ana 


community by the Labour Party, which places in the 
forefront of its programme a Capital Levy, it is scarcely 
suprising that the City should feel more than common 
interest, not to say anxiety, with regard to an early 
political contest. 

That inherent conditions on the Stock Exchange 
are fairly sound, and that in many departments there 
js a disposition for prices to improve under reasonably 
favourabie influences, is clear from the steadiness of 
most departments in spite of the disturbing political 
factors. Not the least interesting feature is the con- 
tinued advance in Oil shares, which seems to 
simnificeance to the rumours I mentioned last week as to 
the possible linking up of interests between the Royal 
Dutch and Shell group and the Anglo-Persian, in which 
latter concern the British Government is a large holder. 

Inasmuch, however, as the immediate course of markets 
sems likely to be determined, first, by whether 
a General Election is really imminent, and secondly, 
by the result of the contest, you may wish to know 
what are the views of the City concerning the main 
points which seem likely to be at issue. For, while on 
matters such as the great fiscal controversy and other 
problems affecting domestic politics opinions differ in 
the City as elsewhere, I think it may fairly be stated 
that there is a consensus of views concerning the main 
points, 

Turning aside for the moment from the question of 
Free Trade and Protection, it must, I think, be common 
ground that the main problem and the one forcing most 
of the other issues to the front is that of unemployment. 
That is a concrete fact from which we cannot escape, 
and even if it is true, as I think it is, that the chief 
explanation is to be found in circumstances beyond our 
control, such as the political and financial chaos in 
Europe, the fact remains that the problem of unemploy- 
ment calls aloud for attention. Possibly, on the principle 
that desperate needs require desperate remedies, the 
problem has immediately revived, in acute form, the 
fiscal controversies, and that, in itself, lends additional 
importance to any political contest. Finally, however, 
we have the leader of the Labour Party seeing in the 
situation an opportunity for advocating the remedy of 
a Capital Levy, so that, unless conditions change mean- 
while, it looks as though the country might have three 
issues before it at one and the same time—namely : (a) Free 
Trade; (b) a measure of Protection; (c) Capital Levy, 
and (presumably) no other immediate change in fiscal 
poliey. 

I need searcely say what are the views of business 
circles concerning the Capital Levy idea, though in your 
next issue I hope to deal with some of its fallacies. At 
the moment I want to draw your attention to the latest 
utterances by one of our leading bankers concerning the 
whole problem of unemployment. At the annual mecting 
of the Institute of Bankers held to-day, Sir Herbert 
Hambling, the Deputy Chairman of Barclay’s Bank, 
made it the subject of his inaugural address, and there 
is no doubt that his sound common-sense remarks admir- 
ably express and focus this consensus of City view to 
which I have referred. While in no way ignoring factors 
such as chaotic exchanges, monetary policies, protective 
tariffs and so forth, Sir Herbert goes to the very root 

(Continued on next page.) 
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of the matter in his outspoken utterances with regard 
to what he describes as “the heresy of limiting output,” 
whether that heresy is evidenced either by Capital or by 
Labour. “I say,” said Sir Herbert, “ without hesitation, 
that although we are losing much trade because of the 
European position—a position largely outside our control 
—we are losing more as a result of our high production 
costs—a position within our control.” Having then 
dealt briefly with the ca’ canny policy as adopted 
by Labour, Sir Herbert Hambling laid great ‘stress upon 
the fact that this heresy of limiting output is not confined 
to Labour or to any one class. e drew attention to a 
statement recently made by Mr. McCurdy, the Chairman 
of the Committee appointed by the Government to investi- 
gate the question of trusts, in the course of which state- 
ment Mr. McCurdy said :— 

““When I was Chairman of the Committee on Trusts in 1918, I 

was impressed by the fact that the trade combinations formed in 
this country appeared almost exclusively to be formed, not to 
organize mass production, but for the purpose of restricting pro- 
duction and preventing what the manufacturers consider undesirable 
competition in what appears to them to be a strictly limited 
market.” 
In other words, in place of the policy of small profits and 
quick returns, which means a large turnover and more 
employment—a policy so freely adopted in the United 
States—the motive of many of those who have 
controlled our industries since the War seems to be 
that of obtaining the maximum profit. There is little 
doubt that these conditions have arisen largely out of the 
profitecring.days of the War when labour was scarce and 
prices were abnormally high, but the City as a whole 
supports Sir Herbert Hambling’s view “ that if all re- 
strictions on output were removed by labour, and if all 
our trading interests aimed at making a large total profit 
by securing a small profit on each individual item of a big 
output, rather than by making a large profit on a small 
output, we should increase our overseas trade, develop 
our home markets, and provide a large number of our 
unemployed with remunerative work.” 

I believe, Sir, that I shall have your cordial support in 
giving the prominence I have done to these views of Sir 
Herbert Hambling, if only for the reason that they deal 
with what may be termed the least popular, although 
probably the most important, aspect of the unemploy- 
ment problem. It is one thing on the public platform and 
elsewhere to deal with currency and fiscal controversies 
in the abstract, and it is quite another thing to speak 
straight out either to the wage earner or the employer, as 
the case may be. Nevertheless, I venture to think that 
it is the human aspect of the unemployment problem 
which requires to be emphasized to-day. We know that 
the great ordeal of the War has left its mark upon all of 
us, and if we are candid we not only know, but must 
admit, that whereas the opening years of the War were 
characterized by self-sacrifice, not only on the part of 
those who went to the Front, but on the part of those 
who stayed at home, the later years were characterized 
by a spirit of profiteering on the part of Capital and 
Labour alike which is responsible in no small degree for 
some of those problems with which we are confronted 
to-day. <A _ restoration of mutual confidence between 
Capital and Labour, followed by efficient co-operation, 
is the first essential for any trade revival. 

I do not know whether Sir Herbert Hambling’s inau- 
gural address will be printed separately as a pamphlet, 
but if it is, I would advise all those readers of the Spectator 
who are interested in the economic problems of to-day to 
get a copy and read the very common-sense observations 
of one of our foremost bankers upon the great problem of 
unemployment.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

The City, November 7th. Artuur W. Kippy. 


FINANCIAL NOTE. 

The Directors of the Royal Bank of Scotland are to be 
congratulated upon another successful year, and as a 
result the bank, for the third year in succession, is increas- 
ing its dividend, the final dividend just announced at the 
rate of 12 per cent. per annum with a bonus of 2 per cent., 
making with the interim dividend paid a few months back 
14 per cent. for the year, less tax. This compares with 13 
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PLAYS. 
New.—The Lie .. - as oe -- 2.30—8 
[Sybil Thorndike in an indifferent, tolerable example of “30 
Mr, H,. A, Jones's well-made plays. | 
Sr. James’s.—The Green Goddess ws -» 2.30—8.9 
{An admirable melodrama; one of the best entertain = 
ments in London, Himalayan Jocal colour.) 

Scata.—The Russian Blue Bird .. ea +» 2.50—8.99 

[An interesting Russian variety show, Very good singing ae 

Lyric, HAMMEeRSMiITH.—The Beggar's Opera .. 2.30 8.15 

[Last weeks of the world’s best musical comedy. } — 
MUSIC. 
November 10th.—Sovurnwark Carneprat.—Choral., 3.9 
{Brahms’s Requiem and Elgar's For the Fallen are assured of a sound =| 
performance, Admission free.} 

November 11th.—ALsBerr Haui.—Choral ‘ oe £6 

{The first performance of A World Requiem, by Mr. John H. Foulds F 
seems to be the official musical event for Armistice Day, Therg 
will b: a chorus and orchestra of 1,000.) 
November 13th.—QvEEN’s Hati.—London Symphony 
Orchestra ae ae “ae as a 2 
(Mr. Aylmer Buesst is conducting the first English performance of 
Strauss’s Alpine Symphony. The programme includes three 
British works and Debussy'’s Iberia.} 
November 15th.—QUuEEN’s Hauu.—Philharmonie Choir 8.9 
[Bach's Mass in B minor sung by one of the best choral socicties in 
London. ] 
November 16th.—Arouian Haru.—Chamber Concert 8.30 
(Mr. Gerald Cooper at the harpsichord, the Charles Woodhouse String 
Quartet, Miss Dorothy Helmrich and a programme that is 
thoroughly delightiul.} 
al a yc 
LECTURES. 

November 138th.—Carnecie House, 117 Piccapinry, 
S.W.—Dr. Niall on ‘* The Psychological 
Development of the Child ” ; os 8.18 

[Particulars and tickets from Mrs, Ernest Shaw, 65 Conduit Street, 
W. 1.) 

November 13th.—Lapres’ Cariron Crus.—Lord 
Eustace Perey, M.P., on ‘* Housing ” os. TE 

November 13th.—Kinc’s Hau, Kine Street, Covent 
GARDEN.—Mr. R. H. Tawney on “Is an 
Ethical Basis Possible for Civilization?” .. 8.30 

[Tickets from the Fabian Society, 25 Tothill Street, Westminster.] 

November 14th.—Royaut Socmry or Arts, Joun 
STREET, ADELPut, W.C.—Monsieur Edouard 
Belin on * The Electric Transmission and 
Reproduction of Writing, Designs, and 
Photographs without Wires ” oe oe «8.0 

November 15th.—15 Grosvenor Crescent, S.W.— 

M. Emile Audra on * France and Europe” 5.30 
[Admission free.] 

November 16th.—Crospy Harri, Cuersea EMBANK- 
MENT, S.W. 3.—Mr. Bernard Shaw on 
“Saint Joan of Are” ee oe ge OS 

[In aid of Crosby Hall Endowment Fund.} 
PICTURES. 


BanrsBizon House, 8 HWenrietra STREET, CAVENDISH SQUARE. 


{A most important exhibition of paintings by Honoré Daumier.} 


Tue CHentt GALLERIES, Kinc’s Roap, Cuensra. 


[Paintings and drawings by one of our most brilliant young painters, Mr 


William Roberts.} 


Sr. GrorGe’s GALLery, 324 Gerorce Srreer, Hanover 


SQUARE. 

[Water-colour drawings by Lovat Fraser, 

memorial exhibition.] 
LEICESTER GALLERIES, LEICESTER SQUARE. 

[1. Pleasant cultured decorations by Mr. George Sheringham. 
paintings by Mr. J. B. Manson in the impressionist tradition. 
catures by “ Quiz,” most of which have appeared in the 
Heview, Clever and well designed. } 
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GEM Turkish Bath Cabinet. 
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coat for a lifetime, being absolutely storm- 
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plete protection against the most inclement 
we — Its unique features are :— 

It is lined with smart check plaid. 

2 It is rubber interlined. 

3. It has a detachable wool lining (for 
cold weather use) which can be fixed 
or removed in a minute. 

4. All materials used in the production 
of this Coat are guaranteed fast dyes. 

The lining can be removed without in any 

way affecting the smart appearance of the 

coat, and in this way can be worn in mild or 
rainy weather. The only coat on the market 
that answers the purpose of two or more 
coats. Post free on receipt of £2, under our 
guarantee to refund your money shoul! the 
coat fail to give satisfaction on delivery. These 
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(guaranteed fast dye) at 45/- carriage 
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Customers abroad please add 2/6 per coat 

extra to cover postage. 
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Your Old Clothes 
May Save a = 


A special appeal is now being made for o} tty 
Sul 


of old clothing for the refugees in the Near 


Fast. Destitute and without shelter or 
covering, many thousands of them haye 
survived last Winter, when th usandy 


perished from epidemics and exposure 
Most of them escaped from the Turk wig 


h 
only their Summer clothing, and they hayg 
had none warmer since then. A remark. 
able response was made = year to Dr, 
Nansen’s appeal for clothing, whereby 


thousands of lives were aries ly sayed 


through the clothing, valued at. oye 


£15,000, given by British Charity. This 
year the same need exists, and the same 
appeal is being reiterated. It has the cordial 
support of the leaders of the religioys 


Denominations in England. The response 


must be as good, and, if possible, better 


In the name of Charity, send what clothes 
you do not want—there must be something, 
and every kind of warm garment 


needed—to 


The Imperial War Relief Fund, 
c/o New Hibernia Wharf, 
London Bridge, $.E. 1. 


Ask your friends to help to 
parcel, If an appeal is being made in yout 
parish, help to make it larger, 


BUT— 


Do not forget that stomachs must be filled 
as well as covered. The British Reliei 
Societies are in urgent need of funds for 
the continuance of their work. A/ter yo 
have packed up your clothes for despatch t 
London Bridge, please see if you cann 
send a small donation as well to th 
Hon. Treasurer, Imperial War Relief 
Fund, 87 General Buildings, Aldwyel, 
London, W.C. 2, which is co-operating it 
the All-British Appeal, 


ABOVE ALL DO NOT DELAY. 


(Registered under the War Charities Act, 1216) 
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GOLD BLOC 


FINE VIRGINIA 
CUT PLUG 

















ELKINGTON Cro: 
LTD. 
22 Regent Street, S.W.1 73 Cheapside, E.C. 2 
(Below Piccadilly Circus) (The Old Mansion House) 
LIVERPOOL, GLASGOW, BIRMINGHAM. 


Issued by The Imperial Yobacco Co. (of Great Britain and 
ireland), Ltd., successors in the United Kingdom to 
D. Ritchie & Co 






































~~ For cle cleaning Silver, Electro Plate &c. 


Goddard’s 


Plate Powder 


Sold everywhere 64 I‘ 2% & 46 


of Venereal Disease in the 


arrow Road, London, W. 9, 





Donation to the Secretary to-day. £15,000 required 














LISTEN TO THE INARTICULATE PLEADINGS of the BABIES, who 
maybe ROBBED OF THEIR BIRTHRIGHT 


unless you help us to eradicate their disease and give them 
opportunity to become Men and Women worthy of our Race. 


368 Babies from all parts of the United Kingdom have been born free 


LONDON LOCK HOSPITAL AND HOME, 


through the special pre-natal treatment there provided. Please send a 





MAKE meals tempt— 
as they should 


HEN we have made it so very easy to 
serve meals that are really tempting— 
full of flayvour—is it worth while to go 

on serving dishes your family and your guests 
only half enjoy? 








Think what a difference more flavour, more spiciness—more 
of the ‘chef touch ’—would make to the meals at your home. 





And that extra flavour—that extra appeal—can be added 
just as easily as you can add a sprinkling of pepper—just add in the 
preparation or at the serving of any soup, or savoury, or entree, or meat 
dish, the rich, spice-laden aromatic flavour contained in a few drops of 












with 
. 
, : CHOPS 
Yor m0 re Relish was first compounded at the time when good cookery : oielh 
° ° I 
in England was at its zenith—seventy years ago—when the cooking and : “ 
‘ er : : ~ 
service of food was a ceremony of almost religious —— STEAKS 
Flavour—and the love of flavour—is unchanging, and so to-day as then Yorkshire Relish offers ; always. 
st the flavour that everyo > likes Regulate the strength as you wish—use a few deope or 3 ‘ ; 
mauy—but always, always, the resu ilt is equally fine—a meal they'll love to eat. A boitle awaits Tictteib anpyiiiininneiapasanenniialiiniie H 
you at your grocers now—2,400 drops of concentrated flavour, costing only 9d. 


GOODALL, BACKHOUSE & CoO., rsd tt : rt : LEEDS 
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do me ; grow: ng canné rt do bette r thar 
acquire an OX¥OR D” Sectional 
Bookease. One Section or Many. 
E-e- -ple asi nat Always. 

soecive vet Unrivatied. 


OXFORD 


Sectional Bookcase 


Handsome Iilustrated Catalogu: FREE, 
WILLIAM BAKER & CO., Ltd, 
Library Specialists, OXFORD. 
London Agents: Dulau & Co., Lid., 
Booksellers, 34-36 Margaret Sireet, 
Cavendish Square, W,. ‘ 
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British— “WATTS” Razor’ Blades 
have a super-keenness that 

and best. ensures erfect shaving. 
P They are British, and most 
important ot all, high 

quality blades, made by a 

rm established over 150 


years. 
used is 
able. 


The first grade stcel 
the finest procur- 


12 perfect 
blades’ in 
every dozen. 
If your Dealer docsn’t 
stoch them, write 
direct to the _ sole 
manufacturers: 


JOHN WATTS, 


Dept. 29, Lambert Works, 
SHEFFIELD. 
23 Redecress St., E.C.1. 


: For 

: Gillette-type : 
‘and Autostrop-: 
: type holders. 
Ww 8-97 wehudsesdsanteunse * London: 


PER DOZEN. 


Post free to any 
part of the world. 





























A GOOD WORK IN SORE NEED. 
THE PIONEER SOCIETY (Founded 1843). 


THE 


“ARETHUSA” 


TRAINING SHIP 


and the 


SHAFTESBURY HOMES 


URGENTLY NEED £25,000 
(Received to Date, £11,000) 

To prevent curtailment of any branch ef the Society's work. 
10,000 boys Fave been sent to Royal Navy and Mercantile Marine. 
9,000 boys have been trained for Civil Employment and Emigration. 
1,100 boys and girls now being maintaine 





Patrons LHEIR a ad THE KING AND QUEEN. 
President - Rid. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
Chairman and Treccurer . . C. E. Marven, Esg., M.A. 
Deputy Chairman : . . - F. H. Crayton, Esg. 
Chairman of Ship Commi ttee Howson F. Devitt, Esg. 
Joint Secretaries H. Barstow Warren and Henry G. Corerann., 


Cheques, ete., should be made payable to and sent to 
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The Shaftesbury Homes and “ Arethusa” i. Ship, 
164 Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.C. 2 
Ht I" NWT HH If HATTA {I 


Shall they go a 


That is the question which confronts us daily as we 
labour on, year after year, among the little ones in 
East London's slums. What shall the answer be? 
That on omg upon the voluntary generous gifts of 
our reacers. 

2,000 free satisfying Breakfasts (hot cocoa, bread and 
margarine or jam) are provided by us each week. 
Each meal costs threepence. How many will you feed? 
20 sickly children are sent to our holiday home each 
winter month. That costs 50/- for each child. How 
many will you send? Please help us in this work 
of mercy. 

Unemployment in still great this season, particularly 


in East London. 
MONEY, BOOTS, AND CAST - OFF 
CLOTHING ARE GREATLY NEEDED AT ONCE, 
Address The Rev. F. W. CHUDLEIGH, 


EAST END. MISSION, 


i. Letinnmn Street, Stepney, London, 
If Wh! 





ALLL Wallet ‘ne Kili lig 


HUAN MANHUNT 
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Berries. 


During the 


HUNIMI 


! 
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"They SHOULD Not— 
- They MUST Not— 


They SHALL NOT Feed on 
Grass and Herbs and 


Summer 
children at several relief camps eked 
out the bread ration with such fare. 


Now, with the Winter's cold and wet, 
some further provision must be made, 
warm food must be supplied. 


= Milk for babies and smaller children, 
Clothing and blankets provided. 


WE CANNOT UNLESS YOU HELP 


a 
od 


women and = 





Christian Refugee Fund 


at the Office of The Bible Lands Missions’ Aid Society 
(No Rent or Salaries Charged), E 

358Y, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 2 

S. W. GENTLE-CACKETT, Hon. Relief Commissioner, 








: : In the heart of the 
: West End Shopping : 
District : 


at 5 Princes St., 
Cavendish Square 
(adjoining Oxford 
Circus), there is a 
new unique café 
where delicious 
meatless meals 
are served. All 
*P.R."" Foods are 
on sale, delivered 
fresh from __ tthe 
factory at Hornsey. 


: THE ROADSIDE 
LUNCHEON AND : 
: TEA ROOMS: 


eee eee ee eee eee eee ee 


A TRIAL PARCEL 


of delicious 


‘P.R.’ Foods 


for you to test 
without buying 
a quantity 


They are 
cheaper than most — the 
nicest, the purest and the 
most beneficial. They « 

tain no chemicals whatever. 


“P.R.” BISCUITS are far 
superior to ordinary biscuits. 
They have the fine full flav- 


our of the whole wheat. 


“P.R.” COFFEE 
delicious as it 

uncommon virtue. 
* P.R.”’ BREAKFAST FOOD 
is crisp, appetising and suse 


taining with hot or cold milk, 
etc, 


quite unique — 


tastes as 
smells—an 


‘s t The package is more than value for money 
en and includes 15 different kinds of Biscuits, 
for ™ with trial packets of ‘“ P.R.’’ Breakfast 
incape “*P.R.”” Sun-Food, ‘ P.R.’’ Coffee. 
m name and addr f grocer. 
Sole Manufacturi 
WALLACE PURE ‘FOODS, LTD. 
(Dept. 23), Tottenham Lane, Hornsey, London, N. 8. 
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; means entrusted to it allow. 


“* My boy is going out to ; can you tell 
me of any clergyman who will look after him, 
and a church to which he can go ?” 

Too often the reply has to be “* There is no 
clergyman or church within many miles.” 


THE 


COLONIAL & CONTINENTAL 
CHURCH SOCIETY 


exists in order to supply this need, as far as the 
Its aim is to 





= reach with the ministry of the Church our own 


: fellow countrymen overseas. 


At the end of 


i one hundred years of its existence it appeals 
' fora 


Centenary Fund of £100,000 


i to enable it to 


respond to appeals from 


: Western Canada, British Columbia, Australia, 


| 
i 


3 


= 


: 9 Serjeants’ 


PREVENTION 








Kenya and elsewhere. 
As patriots and as Christians, please help all 
you can. 
Secretary : The Rev. J. D. MULLINS, 


Inn, Fleet Street, London, 


Bankers, Barclay’s Bank. 


E.C. 4. 








is the keynote of the 


Church Army’s 
Work 


in PROBATION and REFORMATORY 
HOMES and especially in PREVENTIVE 
HOMES where lads and girls from difti- 
cult and dangerous surroundings aro 
received and trained. 


But 


WISE CURE 


has sometimes to be the watchword, 


Then 
HOMES for ex-prisoners, 
and others : RESCUE 
women's Temper- 


LABOUR 
* Down and Outs ” 
HOMES 


ance homes and 


for women: 


many other agencies 


have a necessary work on the 


ETERNAL PRINCIPLES 
OF CHRISTIAN LOVE; 
UPLIFTING SYMPATHY 
AND PRACTICAL HELP, 


», Hon. Chief Secret 






















BIG PLEASURES come 
seldom, and they don’t last. 
It is the little pleasures that 
make the happy life—the gar- 
den, the links, the fireside— 
hobbies, friendships, comforts. 


THE Buoyant Chair is a 
thing of utter comfort and 
content. It goes with the 
drawn curtains and the lamp. 
It’s friendly with the faces 
in the fire. 


In the Buoyant Chair the 
springs are sprung on springs. 
Steel laths and rivets take the 
old accustomed place of web- 
bing and tin tacks. And the 


frame—strong as a schooner. 






d/ 


EASY CHAIRS and SETTEES 
The name “Buoyant” will be found und le every 
gcnuine Buoyant Chair & Settee. Most good 


Furnis ing Houses sell Buovant 


at prices from Six Guineas 


Buoyant Sales Dept. 


The Buoyant Upholstery Co. Ltd., Sandiacre, Notts. 


ho 
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_ BRITISH INDIA 
NEW ZEALAND 


COMPANIES’ MAIL, FREIGHT & PASSENGER SERVICES. 


4. London and Marseilles to Bombay, Karachi 
and Persian Gulf. 

2. London to Colombo, Madras and Calcutta. 

3. London and Marseilles to Ceylon, China, 
Japan and Australia. 

4. London and Marseilles to Port Sudan, East 
and South Africa. 





&. London to Queensland. 

6. London (cargo) and Southampton (pessergers) 
to New Zealand and (by transhipwent, passengers 
only} Australia (via Panama Canal). 

%. United Kingdom (by any Atlantic line) via Van- 
couver or San Francisco to New Zealand, 
Australia and the South Sea Islands. 

@. London (one class only, third ciass rates) to Aua- 
tralia via Cape of Good Hope. 

4 IRESS;: 
Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4& 5—For Passage, P. & 0. House, 14-16, Cockspur 
., 8.W.1. Freight or General Business, P. & 0. and B.I. 
Offices, 122, Leadenhall St., London, E.C.3. B.I. Agents, 
Gray, Dawes & Co., 122, Leadenhall St., London, E.C. 3. 

No. 6.—J. B. Westray & Co., Ltd., 138, Leadenhall St., 
London, E.C. 3, or P. .& 0. House, as above. 

No. 7.—Union 8.8. Co. of New Zealand, Ltd., P. & 0. House 
(First Floor), 14, Cockspur St., London, 8.W.1, and for 
Vancouver Service, any Office of Canadian Pacific Railway. 

Ko, 8.—P. & O. Service, Australia, via Cape, 32, Lime St., 
London, &.C. 3, or P. & O. House as above. 

Paris (All Routes) — Société Frangrise, P. & On 

41, Boulevard des Capucires. 
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THE RO c plous®> “Coc 


ie. PN 
THE 


AUTUMN HOLIDAYS. 


AND ITALIAN LAKES AND RIVIERA. 


Iescorted Tours to 


SOUTHERN ITALY AND SICILY. 


Leaving london November 24th, December 22nd, 


WINTER SPORTS 
at 
GRINDELWALD. 


The Ski-ing Centre for Novices and Experts. 


Tours de luxe to EGYPT, PALESTINE and SYRIA, 


Tours ROUND THE WORLD. 





Send for Illustrated Prograsmme of over 50 different Tours. 


DEAN & DAWSON, LTD., 


87 Gracechurch Street, E.C.3. 


ONDON, and all Principal Towns. 


DEAN & DAWSON TOURS 


84 ae. w.i. 26 Aldersgate Street, E.C.1. 
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A DEBT WHICH NOTHIN 
CAN REPAY 


The Bishop of Uganda bears the following strikin 
testimony to the value of the circulation of the Word 
of God in his diocese :-— 


“The Bible appeals with peculiar force to the 
African. Its illustrations and parables fit his life f,, 
mere closely than they fit ours. In Uganda it jy 
read not only privately, but publicly and daily jy 
2,000 Churches. It forms the basis of the educa. 
tion of 100,000 children. Everywhere it j, 
welcomed. It is sold, not given.” 


“ An intelligent African people, whose potential 
influence on other tribes is immeasurable, is being 
moulded on the teaching of the Bible. It has 
attracted converts who, in a single year, numbe; 
8,000 adults. It has abolished slavery, and ip. 
augurated a new era in the life of womanhood jn 
Uganda. It has ameliorated the lot of the peasant, 
In very many individual cases its ideal is finding 
practical expression in consistent Christian character, 
The possibilities of extended circulation are almost 
unlimited. To the British and Foreign Bible Society 
Uganda owes—and all future generations in Uganda 
will owe—a debt which nothing can repay.” 


An interesting article from the Bishop’s pen appears 


| in the November number of “‘ The Bible in the World.” 


Your help will be welcomed by the Secretaries, 
British and Foreign Bible Society, 146, Queen Victoria 
Street, London, E.C. 4. 











To Look Your Best 


TAKE CARE OF YOUR 


HAIR 


AND USE 


ROWLANDS'’ 
MACASSAR OIL 





which will preserve, nourish, strengthen it, and replace 
the loss of the natural oil in the Hair, the want of 
which causes Baldness. Golden Colour for Fair Hair, 
sold in 3/6, 7/-, 10/6, and 21/- bottles, by Stores, 
Chemists, Hairdressers, and ROWLANDS, 112 Guilford 
Street, Gray’s Inn Road, London. Avoid cheap, spurious 
imitations under the same or similar name. 
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The British Empire 


==CANCER Campaign—— 
has been lav — to endow 
organised research for the dis- 
covery of Cancer's  iailis secret, 


ANCER 


's fourth of the six principal 
“killing "’ diseases and the only one 
definitely and uniformly increasing. 


Is there reasonable hope that this great 
Cancer research campaign will achieve 
its object? Most undoubtedly there is. 


IR GEORGE NEWMAN, Chief Medical 
Officer of the Ministry of Health, sounds 

a decidedly optimistic note in the latest 
annual report “On the State of Public Health.” 


“Tt should be recollected,” he says, “ that seventy 
years ago the prospect of conquering typhus or 
even typhoid seemed, even to experienced experts, 
a chimerical mirage. Yet typhus is gone and 
typhoid controlled. Smallpox was equally 
baffling. The conquest of these diseases, which 
we now enjoy as our rightful inheritance, was 
achieved by means simple enough when known. 
They were perhaps not easier to discover than 
the means of control of Cancer. 


“Tf the cause and cure of Cancer are to be 
found,” adds Sir George, “ there must be con- 
tinued and persistent investigation.” It is to 
permit of this that we ask your support. 


A copy of “The Memorandum on Cancer,” 
issued by the Ministry of Health in July, 1923, 
will be forwarded gratis on application. 


POSTER STAMPS. 


Send cheque or P.O. for a book of 
Poster Stamps containing ten Is. 
stamps or ten 6d. stamps, and resell 
to your friends those you do not wish 
to retain as your own contribution. 
Loose stamps, 1s. and 6d., also 
obtainable from The British Red 
Cross Society. Address below. 


‘How YOU May Help ! ~~~ 


Go personally pegenctry your local Red Cross, or send : 

: € he und Postal Orders to the Hon. Sir Arthur : 
Sta G.B.E., C.R., Dept. “ Sp.,”” The_ British ; 

Re nd Cross Society, 19 Berkeley Stre et, London, : 
W.1, or to Lloy« ds Bank, Ltd., Head Office or : 
Branches. Cheqties, etc., to be made payable to : 







NO HEATING OR MESSING IN USE. 


SECCOTINE 


(Regd. Trade Mark) 
Found in the Shipyard and the Factory, 
in the Kitchen and in the Drawing-room. 
Is indispensable also in the 


MERCHANT’S OFFICE. 
LITERARY MAN’S STUDY. 
DOCTOR’S CONSULTING ROOM. 


The clean, smart, pin-stoppered tube lies on table or in drawer. 

Remove pin-stopper—press lightly at bottom of tube—the cone 

point acts as distributor, and papers are fastened—sheets inserted 

—books repaired—hundreds of services effectively reydered. 
Replace pin-stopper. 


Tubes 4}d. (vest pocket), 6d. and od. Sold everywhere. 
McCAW, STEVENSON & ORR, uae, BELFAST. 


BU NYARD’ Ss NURSERIES. 


Catalogues of Fruit Trees, Roses, Herbaceous Plants and Alpines, 
Seeds and Bulbs, sent free on request. 











GEORGE BUNYARD & CO., LTD., 
THE ROYAL NURSERIES, MAIDSTONE. 


CHELTENHAM QUEEN’S HOTEL 
THE MOTORISTS’ HOTEL. 
"Phone 913. Fine cellar and cuisine. Garage 50 Cars. 


Small Classified Advertisements. 


Co Let, rm 
N RS. HEMMING, 25 Southwick Street, Hyde Park, W. 2, has 


FURNISHED ROOMS to LET at reasonable prices. Mach has gas tire, 
gas ring and meter. No attendance. Use of bath, telephone.—Write for appoint- 
ment or telephone Paddington 2576 about noon. British gentlewomen only. Five 
houses in the Hyde Park district F 


Sales -" ‘Auction, &c. 


























(Established 1744.) 
4-35 New Bond Street, London, W. 
will SELL BY AUCTION on MONDAY, NOVEMBER 1 2th, aa four following days 
at ONE o'clock precisely : 

The second portion of the famous Gardner Collection of ENG R AV iw , DRAW- 
INGS, BROADSIDES, &c., relating to LONDON formed by the late J. E. Gardner, 
Esq., the property of the late Major Sir EDWARD COATES, Bart., M.P. (sold by 
the order of his executors). 

On view three days prior, Catalogues may be had. 


N ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 








Personal. 
LLEVIATE LONELINESS by forming congenial friendships 


through the U.C.C., cither at home or abroad.—For particulars write to the 
SECRE Tr. AR a 16 8.R., Cambridge Street, London, S.W.1. Established 20 years, 











Exhibition. 
VHERE will be an Exhibition of POTTERY and DRAWI NGS 
by BERNARD LEACdH, of the Leach Pottery, St. Ives, Cornwall, the 


COTSWUL D GALLERY, 59 Frith Street, Soho, from November 7th to 28th (inel,) 

















Appointments, &c., Vacant and Wanted. 





r HE GOVERNMENT OF BIHAR AND ORISSA 
Require the Services of a 
SENIOR PROFESSOR 
for the new 
COLLEGE OF ENGINEERING AT PATNA. 


Five years’ agreement in the first instance. Salary Rs, 1,000—100—1,400 per 
mensem, Free first-class passage to India, 

Candidates, who should be not more than 40 vears of age, must possess the Associat« 
Membership of the Institute of Civil Engineers and should have teaching experience, 


Further particulars may be obtaine: from the SECRE 1 AR Y to the High Com 
missioner for India, 42 Grosvenor Gardens, 8.W.1, to whom detailed applications 
should be submitted not later than 24th Nove mber, 1923. 

JUBLISHERS’ READER.—An old-established firm genera! 

publishers wishes to appoint a gentleman as their permanent literary 
adviser and editor, Experience of the same duties in other publishing houses 
essential and a knowledge of foreign languages would be an advantage,—Write 
Box 430, Willings, 30 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 2 


YAREERS for educated Women and Girls. 100 openings 
/ — described by Experts in each profession. Price 2s. 4d. post free. New 
Pamphlet Version now appearing in 7 Sections, price 63d. each post free.— Write 
for full particulars to WOMEN’S EMPLOYMENT ( Dept. A), 54 Russell Square, W.C. 1. 











—_ “ The British Red Cross Society,” and crossed ——— 


“ British Empire Cancer Campaign, Lloyds Bank, 71-P.S.—P, 
Ltd.: Not Negotiable.” . 





CAREER that PAYS.—Advertisement Writing and P ublicity 
work. Either sex can earn £10 weekly in spare time.—Write for particulars 
and free lesson to Dept, T, 57, Shaw Institute, 1 Montague Street, London, W.C, 1, 
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Lectures, Scholarships, &c. 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 

‘'(HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal: Miss SYTANSFELD. students 

are trained to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course extends over 3 years, 

and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, 

Anatomy, Physiology and Hyyiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, 

Net Bail, &c. Fees £165 per annum.—For prospectus apply SECRETARY. 


— CHARTERED SOCIETY OF MASSAGE AND 
MEDICAL GYMNASTICS. 
Patroness: Her MAJESTY the QUEEN, 











This Society was founded in 1894 and Incorporated by Royal Charter, June, 1920, to 
afford scientific training to educated women, and for the purpose of holding examina- 
tions and granting certificates in Massage, Medical Gymnastics and Medical Electricity. 
These certificates are recognized by the Admiralty, War Office, Ministry of Pensions, 
Red Cross Society, and the Medical Profession generally, A List of approved Schools 
and Training Colleges may be had on application to the SECRETARY, C.S.M.M.G., 
57 Great Portland Street, W.1. Telephone: Langham 1893, 


)ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE COLLEGE FOR 
TEACHERS, GROVE HOUSE, ROEHAMPTON LANE, — 8.W.15. 
DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL, COLET GARDENS, W. KENSINGTON, W. 14. 
Chairman; Mr. C. G. Montefiore, M.A.; Hon. Treasurer: Mr. A. Dodds Fair’yairn : 
Secretary: Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—For information concerning Sciwarships 
Joan Fund and Grants from the Board of Education, apply to the Principal, Miss 
BE. BE. LAWRENCE, 


mTluE ARS VIVENDI SYSTEM 
introduces a new principle—Discovery of the respiratory function of the 
Cranial Sinuses, Breathing improves quickly in adults and children with marked 
effects on body and mind. The seventh edition of * Ars Vivendi,” enlarged (7s. 6d. 
net), of booksellers, per Simpkin, Marshall and Co. 
For consultation or book direct, address— 
Mr. ARTHUR LOVELL, 94 Park Street, Grosvenor Square, W. 1. 


Girls’ Schools and Colleges. 


| HE CALDER GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 
SEASCALE, CUMBERLAND, 
(On the Board of Education's List of Etlicient Schools.) 
Mountain and sea air, 
dry, bracing and sunny. 
The aim is to give a sound education to girls on Public School lines, 
Girls may enter the Preparatory School at the age of eight years. 
In the Upper School pupils are prepared for Matriculation and entrance to the 
Universities, 
Modern Classrooms, Laboratory, Gymnasium and good Playing Field, 
excellent Golf Links, safe Bathing. 
Escort trom Kuston, Crewe, Leeds, Manchester and Carlisle, 
Illustrated prospectus on application to the HEAD-MISTRESS, 


DENRHOS COLLEGE FOR GIRLS, COLWYN B 
UPPER, MIDDLE, JUNIOR and DOMESTIC SCIENCE HOUSES, 




















Riding, 


AY. 


Principal: Miss HOVEY, B.A, 
For Boarders only, Six School and Leaving Scholarships, 


WT. BRAND ON’S, BRISTOL. 
ho SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of the CLERGY, 





Patroness: The DUCHESS OF BEAUFORT, 
Hon. Secretary: The Rey, Canon WELCHMAN, M.A; 
Head-Mistress : Miss E, M. ALMOND, M.A, Oxon 
(late Classical Lecturer, Westfleld College, London), 
FEES: £70-£73, 
including Medical Attendance, Music (Piano and Class-Singing), and Laundry. 
Jkursaries are given in special cases, 
A few Girls, not Daughters of Clergymen, are received on higher terms, 


Large Grounds, with Gymnasium, Art Room, Tennis Courts and Playing-fleld at 
Westbury. Healthy position. 

Girls are prepared for the Universities (Entrance and Scholarship), and for other 
qualifying Kxaminations, 

Apply HEAD-MISTRESS, 


st ELPHIN’S CHURCH 
YARLEY DALE, 


I 
FOR THE DAUGHTERS OF CLERGY 


Head-Mistress: Miss MARGARET FLOOD, M.A, (T.C.D.), Classical Tripos, 
Cambridge. 
Fees: Daughters of Clergy, £30 a term; Daughters of Laity, 240 a term. 
Uursacies avaliable for Clergy daughters fulfllling conditions of the Foundation 
fcholarships to the Universities. 
Apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 


| a ME SCHOOL, PARKSTONE, 
(On the Board of Education's List of Efficient Schools.) 
CHURCH SCHOOL. 
Miss KITCAT. 





OF ENGLAND 
MATLOCK. 
AND LAITY, 


SCHOOL, 








DORSET. 


Head Mistress : 
| ae eT 
‘ OXHEY LANE, WATFORD, 

Principal—Miss WALLIS, 
“Watford 616.” 


Private Residential School for Girls. ‘Tele. : 
( VERDALE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Farley Hall, Oakamoor, 


N. Staffs. 650 feet above sea level. (Formerly at Settle, Yorks.) 











Boarders only. 


GIRLS, 


Miss E. M. PICKARD, M.A. (Class. Trip., Cantab). 


SCHOOL FOR 
HINDHEAD, SURREY. 
Bracing climate. Good education. 
Head-Mistress: Miss F. M. 8S. BATCHELOR (Oxf. Hons, Sch.). 


> Ft. HELENS, COCKERMOUTH, 
\ BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS IN THE LAKE DISTRICT, Moun- 
tain and sea air. Principal: Miss WHEELER, Special terms for clergymen’s, 
ministers’, and missionaries’ daughters. Entire charge if desired. 


rOHE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD. 
Head-Mistress: Miss LUCRETIA CAMERON, Honours School of 


Modern History, Somerville College, Oxford. 
Bracing air from Downs and sea. 


Head-Mistress : 
1 INGHOLT 
4 














| sea, facing Dartmoor. 


a 
+ 


SVT oVy'TL q ¥ al NJ 
| gp eg HOME FARM SCHOOL, Crosby-on-, 
Cumberland,—School for Girls, 8 to 16, English, French, Mathem ‘i lea, 
Latin. Exceptional advantages for Singing, Pianoforte (Matthay Methen and 
a Dairy and — farming included. Farm produce power A 
‘Team, butter, eggs. Six qualified Mistresses « -hospi saines ded— 
Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL, ri istresses and -hospital trained Matron —fa 


WILTON HOUSE, READING 

eee ‘ PRIN ATE RESIDENTIAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS i ; 
holidays. ers of parents residing abroad are received, and may remaiy during thy 

Principals: The Misses POCOCK. Prospectus on application to the Secretary 


PRINCESS HELENA COLLEGE, —EALING, Wj 
= Principal—Miss PARKER. 
Boarding School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Special attention ty 


Languages. English Art, Music, Large grounds. Fees, £105 to £12 
Officers’ daughters, £105 a year, ge g . es, 9 to £120 4 Year 








Bonus’ Schools and Colleges. 
CRAIGELOWER PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
: 


TORRY BURN, FIFE.—Head-Master, F. G. WAILES, 
and Emanuel College. Cambridge (joint Head-Master of St. Ninis 





FOR Boys 
3.A., Malvern Colles, 
n’s, Moffat, 1913.04 














to whom applications should be made for prospectus at Craigflower as abe 
school stands in its own delightful grounds of about 90 acres overlooking the For 
Beautifully sheltered position. Healthy situation, Perfect sanit ition ° I le t 
light, Easy of access. Terms moderate, eon 
. P . » yr af r . te 
| ELLY COLLEGE, TAY ISTOCK.—Recognized by _ the 
Army Council. Magnificent building in beautiful situation, 340 feet at 


Special ENGINEERING class for NAVAL CADET 
Head-Master: H. V. PLUM, M.A. _ 


NV A RGaATE Cc oO L 
SENIOR, JUNIOR, PREPAKATORY, 
ENGINEERING SECTION, 
Principals— 
EWIs, M.A. (Pembroke College, Camb.), 
EWIS (Caius College, Camb.) 


D REGH CASTLE SCHOOL 

COLINTON, MIDLOTHIAN, 
prepares Boys for Public Schools and Dartmouth, Head-Masters: H, M, RUS: 
B.A, (formerly Head-Master of Merchiston Castle Preparatory School), and R, 
BURTON, M.C., B.A. Healthy situation; 400 acres of woodland and playiy 
fields on the slopes of the Pentland Hills. Workshop, museum Court 





—— 


L k G L ‘ 


L 
L 





ftennis-cour 








ri’. H E GRANGE, weak d@®d &. 
BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
Head-Mistress: Miss L, C. DODD, 

Iiracing climate. Freparation for Matriculation and Intermediate Exams. Large 


garden, 3 tennis-courts, swimming-bath, gymnasium.—Apply the HEAD-MISTRESS, 





swimming, &c.--Apply for prospectus to HEAD-MASTERS or th 
17 Rutland Street, Edinbargh, 


(3; 25 ORD SCHOOL, WIMBORNE, 
An Examination will be held during the last week in May, 1924, for the awarding 
ot SIX Scholarships, value £60 downwards, open to BOYS under 14 on Ist, 
1924. Boys under 15 on the same date may compete for one of the Sch 
bat a much higher standard of work will-be expected.—For full informat 
to the BURSAR. 


SECRETAR 












100 apy 








gr asaee IS LAWN 


OAKLANDS SCHOOL, 
rrinity, Jersey. 


A PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
was opened in September. 


Founders :— 
Sir JESSE BOOT, Bt., Iady BOOT, Sir GEORGE 
MACARTNEY, K.C.LE., F. J. BOIS, Esq., Lieut.-Gen. Sir 
ERNEST DE BRATH, K.C.B., M. V. BLACKER DOUGLASS, 
Esq., and the Rev, G. O. MORGAN-SMITH, 





Head-Master :— 
The Rev. G. O. MORGAN-SMITH, M.A., Ph.D., F.C.S, (St. Cath's 
College, Camb., and Lille University). 





The School stands in its own magnificent grounds of 18 acres. Ownfarm. Beautili 
climate, healthy situation, electric light, easy of access. 
Apply for Prospectus, etc., to HEAD-MASTER, 
et! TRATTON PARK, BIGGLESWADE, BEDS.— 


KD PREPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS. 
playing fields. very care and comfort; staff of graduates ; 
pectus from HEAD-MASTER. 


e He’ TO BECOME A NAVAL OFFICER” (Revised Edition), 

bey containing in a concise form the regulations relating to the entry of Cadets 
(age limits, 13 years 4 months to 13 years 8 mouths) into the Royal Naval College 
Dartmouth, with instructions as to how to apply, &c., and a full illustrated description 
of life at the College.—GIEVES, Ltd. (Publication Dept.), ‘ Royal Navy House," 
21 Old Bond Street, London, W. 1. 


BINGDON SCHOOL, BERKS.—Public School Education. 
Highly qualified staif. Four leaving Scholarships of £75 to Oxford. Fine 
buildings, including Chapel, Laboratories, Gymnasium, Workshop, Boathouse, & 
Football, Cricket, Athletics, Swimming, Rowing, O.T.C. Fees £81. Pntrance 
Scholarships, March.—Apply W. M. GRUNDY, M.A., Head-Master. 


RITISH COLUMBIA.—To Parents: Public School Boys who 
wish to take up farm life in British Columbia should send for prospects 
of a Ranch School at Waneta to Rev. Dr. FLOYER, Esher, Surrey. 


Beautiful Elizabethan house, 30 acres 
moderate fees. Pros 











—t 


TOU CAN LEAD A HEALTHIER AND HAPPIER LIFE at 
Zebedicla, the premier orange-growing estate in South Africa, A de lightful 
and healthy climate (4,000it.), congenial society, varied sport ; plentiful and inexped- 
sive native labour; married people live comfortably on £200 per annum, Taxation 
negligible. The Company aifirm that an investor or settler may reasonably anticipelt 
from 10 acres in full bearing a net profit of £1,000 per annum on a capital outlay of 
£1,350, which estimate has recently been officially confirmed,—Full details from the 
African Realty Trust, Ltd, (subscribed capital £400,000), 87 New Broad Street, 
London, E.C, 2, 
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{ribate Tuition, &e. 














Loc UTLON. Mr. CHARLES SEYMOUR 
I wa fora whure of his Pri 1 sons in PUBLIC SPEAKING 
ary, Voice Production, Articulat Reciting and rect Speaking. 
via includ PARLIAMENTARY ¢ N DIDATES, B rs. Preacher 
Lecturers and Ladies $46 Strand (Charing Cross), WiC. 2, 
Appointments can be arranged with 


———— 
woot HEAL TH. 
|: iT. & W ,» Consultant, Foot Hygiene and auihor, 


C 2 SEWELL, M.( 
“ Notes on br . Hye 











Vide Spe July 28th:—“ In place of the old costly suraical operations and 
t! cumbrous, humiliating mechanical appliance, he puts forward an original 
n ot ¢ anced physical culture His diagnoses of the ailments of the tco 
a straight ard and thorough, his remedies are always explicit.” 
“Write, 17 Dartmouth Street Vestminater, S.Wl1.) Chifdren, Gameg-players, 
~, ‘ . 
Scholastic Agencies. 
ss aacnicanes eS SE -- 
YCHOOLS Information and carefully considered 
Ss advice cau be obtained from 
YRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd, 
as hl N Sel tie ow 
) > S holastic Ayents, 
T lind B who have many years’ expericuve and extensive infor- 
d mation of hoo onal training, and all forms of 





+ * M i td. 
AREERS. Write for tree booklets “ON THE CHOICE OF A 
J SCHOOL” and “ON THE CHOICK OF A CAREER.” 


J OOROUTE SSESes LONDON, Wo Phou 7 


eee ee A Cc 


Gierrard 3272 and 3273 





AREER. 





EXPERT ADVICE on Ch of a Career for BOYS AND GIRLS 
by a ( be (rraduat Send for particulars or call at 
BURROWS ADVISORY BUREAU, 
EMPIRE HOUSE, R. 93, 
75 I \ posite J 1 Acad Lomuiton, W. 1. 
YCHOOLS ror BOYS anvd GIRLS. 
Ss PUTORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS, 
CLERGY RECEIVIN DELU Ph, OR BACKWARD Le 5S FOR 
SPECIAL CARI AND TUITION 
Messrs L& J. PATOS win u to-date know! the Best Schools and 
Tutors in this COUNTRY and onthe CONTINENT, will be picased to AID PARENTS 
by se dit vy (iree ot ry pros ' md Trostworthyv Iniermation 
The age of pupil d rict rough idea of jees should be given, 
& J. PATON, Ednea \ 143 Cannon Street, Londou, B.C, 4. 
releph Centr ) 
ADVICE ABOUT HOOLS, at 
LX HOME or on the CONTINENT, and TUTOKS’ ESTABLISHMENTS, 
DUMESTIC ECONOMY CHOOLS, A 
ot cha by 
MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING & CO 
( S | : \\ J h Ih t 4926. 
kd il A Lstablished Psa 
Messrs. Gabbitas, Thring & ¢ re] ‘ Vv acquainted with nearly all School 
Princit trv Vheyv will » be giad to supply full ntormation about 
pe ments ¢ ne a of trait ii Domestic Kconomy, Secretarial Work 
Axriculture mi Hort itur 
\O CHAI I WHATEVER 18 MADI TO PARENTS, 





writing, Kc. 
LITERARY 


ONAL 
R Gool St & required, 


Send stamp for prospectus t 


RONALD MASSEY 


se. 
MASSEY 


Type 


AGENT. 


Street, Doctors’ Commons, E.C. 4, 


BIDBOROU GH, 


it DE BURGH, 
LITERARY A 











° ENT AND ADVISER. 

Authors’ MSS. persoually criticised and revised. Jypewriting and proof-reading 
romlucted by experts. MSS. required for book and journal publication at hon and 
abroad. Transtations from I1 h, Russian wid Oriental languages undertaken. 
Moder tert _ Enqui ries } invited. 
| -y AR N Mo mey by “Your Pen. nique postal course: How 

to write about, where to seth Expert guidan< real training. 
Ctectes x Page Se Regent Institute (Dept. 85), 13 Vietoria Street, SW. 1 
| EARN Authorship, Journalism, Article or Siory Weiting. 

A YVostall vs; tuition really personal, Endorsed by leading Lditor Write 
for (iuide to Aut hip.” London ¢ ke Author. P, irle St., W.1. 


37 OS) Alben 

















A' TH gi MSS. typewritten with accuracy and dispatch 
t Wd 1.000 words. it ling paper and post Carbon copies sa. pe 
1.000) CTUARY 4 Frewin Road, Londor 18 
(PHENETING ar nd “PROOE- R EADING by experienced 
! yt sit 4 t prompt MSs irbon cop: 
per 1.000 wor Ml BILE. Monks Rishoro’. Kreks 
pyre RITING AND DUPLICATING. 
MSS. 1s. per 1.000 word 
we M NANCY MeFARI AE ¢° Cc il Palmeira Avenue, We teh, 
“ptren TING Is 1,000 “words, carbon 3d. Lteductiop 
pia t iting j itit SOO LESTE as iwhuding Helen Mather a 
Bist. 100 bx nt ['vping Co., 69 Lower Clapton Rd., *Phowe : Dalston 4274, 
€ ours, &c. 





1 H ob ws T ti SB As T « 
Visited with N. 8. BISHOP, F.R.G.S. 
AMEN’S TOMB, 


February 1 LGVePT, THE NILE, TUTANKH- FAYOUM, &, 
Mareh 7 PALESTINE, DAMASCUS, BAGDAD, BABYLON, the EUPHRATES, 
PERSIAN GULP, A 


hiGRIs, 
Ma Pet 


l ALGERIA-TUNISLA, Mo 
PRIVATE, 





PRI “SOCIAL TOURS, 159, Auct S.E. 19, 
~ PURTHER DBEPAILS OF ESCORTED Tot a 
and Announcements of Steamship Lines will be found on page 716 
: Gotels, Wudros, Kc. 
T BOURNEMOUTH 
Comiorts with the 


{lif overlooking Bay and Pines. 
J4l, 


residents enjoy ~ Hotel 
Beautiful position on Weat 
Resident Physician (M.D.), 


HYDRO 
advantages of a Hydro. 
Masseur, Masseuse ; 
Zelep. : 











ec. 
INNS.—Ask for Descriptive List (gratis) of 170 





Financial, 








) EFORMED 
ay 


» o liuns and Hote!s managed by th Pee es! t Hionuse Association 
Lid. Take £1 Shares (maximum dividend 74 per cent.) or per cent. Loan Stock, 
P.R.H.A., Ltd. St. George’s Hons 103 BRevent Street. W. 1 


‘Ailis cdieiaana, 
YNARSON’S. 


THR ORIGINAL 











Manufactr 
for the protes 
all color 


ANTI-CORROSION PAINT Unea ll 





Batters 1, Londen, § 


& SONS 


SUIT. OR COSTL ME 





N OVERCOAT, ied and 1 rete rilored 














suceessinity. For descriptive book aint | , write Tilly INVISIBLE 
REPAIR COMPABY, Dept. sp., st. Martin's ¢ at, Lads e Hill, Lenden, L.c. 4. 
"Phone City Lit We leet 
ON’ T BUY NEW CLOTHES. WE ‘TURN SUITS 
¥ OVERCOATS, COSTUMES, equal to mev Vrite Jor deseriptive price 
list or a ees estimate, or we collect LONDON TURNING Ct 
(Dept. A), 16 Cha ini Road. Londo N. 16 Phon Dalston 4777. 
i" AVI You R OWN ~ BOOKP LA Your own Arms 
“tines 8 Motio, « otiver ideas incorporated Artis aw original we I 
ss sent fre HENKY Bb. WARD, 37 Me ter Street, Lond 
Ane FICIAL TEETH (OLD) BOUGH'T.-—Highest Value 
i wsured, Upto 7s. per tooth pinned Vuleanit is. on Silver, 148, ou 
id, £2 on Platinun Cash or otter by return if viier not accepted, parcel returned 
pen st free Beet prices paid for Old Gold and Silver Jew por otlery ) 
Satisfaction puarantced by the reliabi 1 
Ss. CANN & ©O., GUA Mare&et Sires Ma sts 18 
eu (OCKR 0. "1 HES can he suceessfully eradicatcd by the use 
a seient emiedy ented by | Howartl V4A5. Harnik 
bo Ai ! | a | al ml I I t! | iar bs) 
HOWARTH S. 471 (rookesm ek i, Sheil f. or Uuroug our Chemist, includin;, 
Army and Navy Stores and ail BOOTS I : 
Pesipent PATIENTS. ILLUSTRATED Booklet  de- 
8Ci > residence i DOCTORS in all parte—Town, 
Country ‘ who receive “PRIS ATE j ATIENTS Meutal Neurast hen 
Invalids Convalescent 3, & ‘ost free on ap} tion to Mr. A. V. STORELY, 
¢ieneral Manager, Medical, W« Association. Lid.. iz siratiord | Oxford st., W 


4 = see eee 
tely declared continues 


} : Se eee 

ruptediy an assurance for £!1,UUU payable 
} . £ SF / ? a Le 

at the end of £) vears (or at ceatn) which 


e £1,500 


i Year, W il} Pi ocuce 


quitable Life 
ssurance Society 


‘ ‘ oo 
Mansion Heuse Street, Lond oe aa 
W. Palin Elderton, Actuary and \anager. 

No Shareholders, No C« cion, 


oo « 


THE SECO ND RHODESIA EGIMENT 


EAST AFRICA. 


D.S.O., 


By LIEUT.-COL. A. E. CAPELL, 
p l i Wise Clot , 5 t 
SIMSON & CO., LTD. ‘HERTFORD, or of the Author, 
SALISB URY, Ri ODESIA. 


ee 


BOOKS. Peouneli’s Pen Drawinz. £3 1Os., pub. £7 7s.; Steven- 
om Works, \ i i hadit 26 vol £38 Nutt Studies on tie legend 
of the Holy Graii, 1S8%, very rare, £4 10s,; Waite’s The Hidden Chureh of the Holy 





Grail, 1909, £2 2s,, Pear fext-Bock of Astralo 2 vol Ivt edition, £3 3s,+ 
sond's Roos mad Reurdoits, 2 vols 4)s barred tlev’s Werks, 15 vols., 
£151 Ue s Works and Li 24 ! ‘ Aivicat dc Gotha, ranving 

from IS80t to Is 24 vols., £59 5s if Pravel M 0 Polo, 2 Vvuls., 1903 

£i4 Villari’s Life and ‘lim of Machiavelli. 2 ' Ov, 4285 Westminster 

Cathed a, vs iih 160 illus. 2 vs $..6 for 22 Mesum! | H hecounsissapece ; 
dit. de ¢, oul 200 don ) Palestine. 4 vols wt £4 45 .100,000 Books 

in stock.—K, bb AKER bunt rT BOOKS yr, de righ trert, Birminginam, 


New 


new (ficred 
Kemiin deg 





oiaahen 
bvoas in all branches o 
free On reanest H. f- 
Wk, 


of Publishers’ 
torture, 
ASIII, 


OOK BARGAINS. 
Remainders, compriving 

at bargain price sent post 
Bookseiler. 55 Wignsore 


I 
il 


ptreet, 
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MR. MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS, 
IONICUS. 


ky VISCOUNT ESHER, G.C.B., G.C.V.O. “Lord Esher has 
Now given us a volume of letters from Cory strung on a thread 
of narrative which exhibit the vigour and independence of his 
thought in a very attractive light."—Daily Velegraph. With 
Vhotogravure 15s. net. 


LIFE OF ADMIRAL OF THE FLEET 
SIR ARTHUR WILSON, V.C., G.C.B., O.M. | 


ty Sir EDWARD BRADFORD, K.C.B., C.V.O. “ The figure | 
of the sailor who became ‘the great silent Admiral of the great 
sitent Service’ moves in the foreground, but the story of the | 
Royal Navy for fifty years is the sereen upon which Sir Edward 
throws his portrait. The result is a picture of historical interest 
and vivid reality.”—WVorning Post. With Hlustrations. 12s. net 


LIFE OF SIR WILLIAM WHITE, K.C.B. 

By FREDERIC MANNING. An admis able biography. 
Out of a ereat mass of material he has constructed a narrative 
which runs smoothly and consecutively and does equal justice to 
White’s character and to his achievements.” —Llvyd’s List. 
Tihustrated 21s. net 


THE TREFOIL. 




















} 

Archlishop Benson at Wellington College, L incoln, and Truro 

Tiy A. CG. BENSON, C.V.O., LL.D., Master of Magdalene Col- | 

lege, Cambridge ; Autho roof “The House of Quiet,” ete. An | 
experiment in personal biography, telling the inner history of 

Archbishop Benson’s Truro episcopate. Ulustrated. 12s net. | 

‘ 





CONTEMPORARY CRITICISMS OF 





DR. SAMUEL JOHNSON. 
His Works and His Biographers, Edited by JOHN KEK | 
SPITTAL. “It torms a biography that we shall place side by | 
side with Boswell. For the Doctor really comes to life in thes 
pages, and an absorbed perusal of them has kept us Gut of bed 
for more hours than it were discreet to acknowledyee.” Pails 
Chrontcl Portraits and Maps. los. ne 
THE ENGLISH, 1909-1922 
: ’ =i 3 , | 
By FRANK FOX. “An intimate book on the English char- } 
acter. He has certainly gauged the character of the ordinary | 
i — shmon, the voiceless man in the street, far better than th 
pro! “dt Jeaders and interpreters haye done.”——Darly Mati. 
Os. net 





ALLIANCE OF HANOVER. 
 & ns ANC] MLA . Author of “George T. and the j 
mA a War.” A Study of British Foreign v Hiey in the last 
years of George |. The period ts short, but will be found full 
of incident 2Is. net 


THE ISLAND OF RODRIGUEZ. 


By A. J. BERTUCHE. The record—historical, geographical, 
racial and commercial—oi this island, lately brought into pre 
minence by the Jrevesa wreck. With Map and many Iilusira- 
tic ms. 


WILD LIFE IN DEVON. 


ly DOLGLAS GORDON. The author's aim is to deseribe | 











oe ange NEeD apne 


certain birds and beasts from a sympathetic standpoint, without | 
attempting to refute well founded, if exeveerated, accusations | 

: - } 
against them. Illustrated 7s. Ot. net. 


THE DAY’S DELIGHT: POEMS. a 
By GEOFFREY DEARMER. This is the essence of five! 
years of Mi Dearn rer’s continuous work, which will speciadls 


delight lovers of wers os. Od. net j 


HATIM’S TALES. i 





Kashmiri Stories and Sones. Recorded with the Assistance | 
of PANDIT GOVIND RAUL hy AUREL STEIN, KC.1.F., 
and Edited with a Translation, Linguistic Analysis, Vocabu- i 
dary, Indexes, ete., hy ‘Gaon E A. Griexsox, KAC.LI With a 
Note on the Folklore of the Tales by W. Crooks, Ci. This 
is a new \olume in the Indian Text Series as. net 





IMPORTANT NEW NOVELS. 








Sixth Large Impress of 
MAUD DIVER’S 
new Indian Romance, 


LONELY FURROW 


7s. Od. net 








THE WHITE FLAG. 


By GENE STRATTON PORTER, Author ef “ Lad » “* Freclies,” &e. 
4 n 
BRACKEN AND bi lpg egy torr 
By ROBERT W. MACKENNA, f * Flowei O° the Heather.” &e | 
> OG, net. | 


THE SHORELESS SEA. 
By MOLEIE PAUTER-DOWNES. 








ae 








The ] 


Adelphi Edition 
af the Works of 


JANE AUSTEN 


ince: ading 


Ss 


LADY SUSAN avd THE WATSONS 


with an Introduction b 
Frank Swinnerton 


In ~ volumes, Small Cr. Sv, ss. ea 


“Mr. Secker’s new edition of jane 
averen is the pleasantest that has 


ever appeared,” LONDON MERUURY 


London 2 
warts n Secker 
sila phi 























JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Strect. LONDON. Wi 


GODS OF MODERN GRUB STREET 
32 Critical and Biographical Essays on our Modern 
Authors, by A. ST. JOHN ADCOCK. 32 Sepia Studio 


P ostenite by E. O. HOPPE. 7, 6 net. 
gropl “Will be the delight of liters rn] 
country, for m is full of sound | acts vind 


DICK MUNDAY | 


By HERBERT HARRISON. A Novel of Exciting Adven- 





ture in Old London Tow n. 7, 6 net. 
The Christian World: Betray the influence ¢ t} 1 
wy 4 ol th Beggar’ Opera.” Ft is a tale « 

the days of Cieorne a but tt ts rela with a tou h 0 

of mock Flotisness 1 ei wi scutes 


SIR JOHN A 


A Complete New Romance by the Master of Romance, 
JEFFERY FARNOL. 7, 6 net 


BIG STRONG MAN ! 
By CHARMAN EDWARDS. A charming modern nove! 


of Love and Finance. 7 6 net. 





THE LOST LODE 
By SILAS K. HOCKING. A New Story of Country Life 
by this ever “pr »pular Author. ___3 6 net 








GLADYS PETO’S 
CHILDREN’S ANNUAL 


The Annual tha it is eagenee to > all others. 6 - net 
fu i i oth Lliusts / 
wn P 





*F OOLISH MATRONS 


By DONN BYRNE. A New Novel for Modern Men and 





Women by this M aster of Feminine Psychology. 7, 6 net. 
Bi; yn P “His particular gift is one of « rac 
and h ae ie kaaeck of etching a character in pfhras 
the ring of trath. The book is well and gracefully vy 
climax one of i best we have read for some time.’ 
*.* Send for Autumn Announcement List. 





SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO., LTD. 
LONDON : 100 SOUTHWARK STREET, S.E. 1. 
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RUDYARD KIPLING 


INDEPENDENCE. Ie dealin cred at 
\ her 10 By RUDY \RD KIPLING, 
paper, Is. net 


ctorial Address ] 


ndrew s, Oct 
rawn &vo. 2s net; 





DR. A. H. SAYCE 


REMINISCENCES. [vy the Rey. \. IE SAYC! 
D.Litt.. LI -1., DD). With Portrait. Svo.  T8s. net. 
Da cms “Packed with lively ancedotes of 
S s peopl whe m the writ hi hier \3 ‘ed 


DAYS. AND NIGHTS WITH INDIAN BIG 


GAME. By Major-General \. Eb. WARDROP, 

hic \ledern 4 Sisal me.” With Chi al rS he 

( \\. Morris. With Hlustrations bv Major J pas 
photographs. Syo. 12s. bd. ne 

LIFE IN SOUTHERN NIGERIA: THE 


MAGIC, BELIEFS, AND CUSTOMS OF THE 
— — By P. AMA IK Y TALBOT, 
dent, N ustrated. vo. 2ts. 1 


Secend ‘Editi jon. 
A COMMENTARY TO KART'S 
ar shihings OF PURE REASON. I 
NORMAN KEMP eV Second 
Hitten, re pam | wiitl un = \ pape lis i Want CJptts 


XS 


FREEDOM OF THE MIND IN “HISTORY. 


\RY OSBORN I VYLOR, Lid, Authe 
ihre al Mind.” ete ( 7s or give 
New Edition. Fol. HL. 


PALGRAVE’S DICTIONARY OF POLITE- 
CAL ECONOMY. Ver (di:: Is. Kdited 


ci « of | \' Lica Sve 


NRY LN 


MACMILLAN & CO., Ltd, London, “W.C.2. 


eee Cee ek hiibbekek keke 


2 ee 
* Th Novels of e& 
] 


: ANE AUSTEN § 


; he te> xt i) } micuc ation C 
C on collation of ee he edit; ns by 
52 R. W. Chapman, t not ndexes, 4 


Lay Th, tal i <T 

r= and illustrations are from contemporary €s 
32 irces, and the style of the printing and e& 
; ding is that of the Revency Hlustrated oy 

4 prospectus on application. ‘& Large paper > 
4 edition, limited to 1000 sets (980 for sale). o& 


{ 
3 Five volumes. ‘ & £5 5s. net. 9 
° € 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS + 


PRRBRRRG BAR RRB BRR 


THE HUMAN HAIR: 


Why it Falls Off or Turns Grey and the Remedy. 





J. HARLEY PARKER, Ltd. (Desk 37), 
817 Se ponent Road, Belgravia, anceinntd S.W.1. 


“OPE EC TATOR S” for sale. 
gol condition 


ni 
43 Vs ork : Street ¢ Garden, W.C, 2, 





-Write MANAGER, ‘The Syecta’or Of 





XUM 


MACMILLAN’S LIST | 


i} | Written and Hlustrated hy 


BY PROF. HARLEY PARKER. 
Author Scalp Massage,” “Urie Acid and the Mair,” 
“Al eata,’ “The Hair and the Nervous System,” 
xmia and the Hair,” &e. 
should read this book.”—Sceolsman. 
reliable and up-to-date information 
upon causcs, and cure, of all scalp and hair tre alien: ” 
—Lady’s Pictorial. 
| precepts he lays down for the preservation and 
rest n of the hair are simple, Jucid, and convincing.’ 
—Medical Record. 


Send 2d. postage for a copy of this clever and instructive Book to 


Odd bound sill from 1846 to 


’} LONDON: THE C. W. 





Messrs. LONGMANS?’ LIST 


GAME BIRDS AND WILD-FOWL OF 
GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND 








ARCHIBALD THORBURN, 

ZS. With 30 17 lakes in Colours showing AS Species 
In one volume, Imi at fto, £5 Ss. net. 

_ THE LIFE AND REIGN OF EDWARD IV. 
Vee. iclewed, ice a ae 

| BERNARD VAUGHAN, “SJ. 

| iy ay" ( RID CLE, S.J. With Il tons, 

\ ve active and int cco the ‘ a 





AND BYWAYS 
IN THE SPIRITUAL LIFE 


Dv Meath Nin SNE STUART 
edited the Reverend Mother Maco Moana 


With a Preticer CARDINAL [LotkN Crown Sv 6s 


HIGHWAYS 
RRS] 


AN: INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY 
OF ALTERNATING anaes 


VBE T (| (lens 


plicit lh.Se l ly 
VME ith | aims 10s. 6d ! 
IN BETWEEN STORIES 
By STEPHEN SOUTHWOLD 2 Cok ! | 
| fa Black and White Drawn i. He. AEE IX 
Crown Sve. 3s. Gd. mn 
L hook of Jittle talk cl 
THREE NE W NOVELS. 
MISS WATTS. i:\ i-! YL OLDPATENDOW. 7s. 6d. 1 
A DARTMOOR GALAHAD. iby PIOVTRICE Cl i. 6s. net. 
The BETROTHAL of FELICITY. !)) |} LORIENCE DRUMMOND, 
| 7s. 6d. ns 


| Longmans om & Co., 39 Pate ernoster ‘te Londen, E. c. 4. 





ASA AIDA ¥ SIDR, aac 

THE GREAT RESOURCES OF A 

FAMOUS BOOKSELLING HOUSE 
We provide 

rt. Anunrivalled selection of the most repre- 

sentative books in all classes of literature. 






> 


2. Special fac ilitics for giving advice as to readi Ww, 
and for answering 12 
matters. 
3. A staff inter 
accurate inforniats 
Send for Catalogue and Monthly List entilicd 
* books oj ne Month,” y ost jree. 


JOHN and EDWARD 


BUMPUS, Ltd. 


350 Oxford St., London,W.1 
*Phone—Paddington 1651 
By oppointment to H.M. the King 


juirics ré gencral litcrary 


literature ready to give 
n and helpful suggestions. 


ted in 





FI I IPLILD I ILIA IAF 


TOWARDS 


Hlappy, Healthy, Efficient 
By A. RABAGLIATI, M. A., M.D., Author of “ Initis,”* 
*Human Life and the Body,” etc., ete. 10/6 net. 


BRADFORD: LUND HUMPHRIES & CO. 
DANIEL CO., 3 Tudor Street, 


FUP IVIIN 


"| <n 


London, E.C.4, 
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| ° The 


Book Bargains LOEB 


GREAT CLASSICAL LIBRARY 
ANNUAL CLEARANCE Edited by FE. Capps, Ph.D., LLD., T. E. Page, 


Liut.D., and W. H. D. Rouse, Litt.D 


SALE | Each vol.: T’cap 8vo. 400-600 pages, 
Cloth, 10s; 12s 


Leather, 12s 6d net. 


Catalogues Just Published Gg Over 140 volumes have already been published, 


Text and translation face cach other page 


by page. 














LL the recent works of History, 


Biography, Travel, Sport, | New volumes now ready:— 
Belles Lettres, Fiction, etc., : 
(1) Latin 


withdrawn from circulation in JENEAS TACTICUS, ASCLEPIODOTUS AND 
Boots Booklovers’ Library and OM. ASANDER. Trans. by The Illinois Club 
1 CICERO: DE SE NECTUTE, DE AMI( - 
now offered for sale at AND DE DIVINATIONE. “Trans. by IV 
aiconer. 


CICERO: SPEECHES. Trans. by N. IJ. I!'atts. 


(2) Greek 
HIPPOCRATES. Trans. by Il’. 11. S. Jones. (4 vols) 
ys. I and If 
JULIAN. Trans. by Il’. Cave Wright. “La vols.) 
Vol. Ili 


THUCYDIDES. Trans. by C. F. Smith. (4 vols) 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
All enquiries shouid be addressed iv | Vol. 1V 
| 


BARGAIN 


HEAD LIBRARIAN, XENOPHON: ME MOR: ABILIA AND (CCONO- 


MICUS Trans. hy "se kL. Marchan! 
Stamford Street--—-——————London, S.E. |. 
LONDON: WM. HEINEMANN, LTD. 


















































" LIGHT—MORE LIGHT ! 


On no sul nj ct is enlightenment more 
none has it en so cousistently w ithhe 
cent eee Sante of Life " oolhetge iss ) 

ul vuirece of more human wre 


siness, failure, despa han can | 
be traced to any other sing tle caus ( M LK IN TH 2; | 
or you will walk to perditior — ‘that « often tm all innocence. he [i] 
illumination you need is aie A f om a lighthouse, rom he | 
CLEAN SEN BOOKS publis hed be "Health und) Efficiency,” the 


premier Sixpenny Physical Culture Monthly. These popular vol 
will give you the Knowledge which is <- “‘r—the powe 


fatal errors, to order your life aright, and to steer sti ight fot I — 
Health and Happiness. | C ENT RY 
WISE WEDLOCK —_6/9 | GIRLHOOD fe TI U 


The | only Ci ee ier ume on The Facts of Life for 
Dp Ry MONA B Vik» 


Bbc mato © | Be mee ets cot | AND AFTER. 


THE REALITIES OF eel 
MARRIAGE 6/9 | By CHARLES THOMPSO? 


A Co te Answer to Marital —_— 
Dificnlties "ty 6 Dr. . | HOW TO LOV 
COURTENAY BEALE. The Art of Courtslup 


foes a, Vie 
SEXUAL PHYSIOLOGY by WALTER M. GALLICHAN, | N QO V EMBER 
9/6 | YOUTH AND . 


Fd — au het sd Pemeunse | MAIDENHOOD 

+R ‘LL ed. y » A rs Or Se x Knowled for Young = 5 ’ ’ ‘ " 
a ee aie | NUMBER NOW ON SALE. 
The Facts of Life presented t THE LURE OF LOVE 


Mi ” . 4 ; vee A Manual - Fr t n t 
by C1 {LES THOMPSON Rene . Rett] P| 3 

MATRIMONY ‘ , SON Ae ALI x E Mt B., ¢.3 S. ne r.) 
The Treth about M | THE NEW ANATOMY 


By MONA BAIRD. OF HEALTH 
, \ e He 
WOMANHOOD 3 Traine for Heaith and Physical |) | pits line 
The of Life for Women. | Culture, y the Editor of Daily Telegraph, November 2nd, 
By MONA B IRD. * Health and Efficiency.’ | celal. grteeat : 
| The ‘ Nineteenth Century’ contains muc 
Each price includes postage and a cofy of “Health and | that is tepical and nothing that 
E ficiency.” SPECIAL OFFER —The Complete Lib wy |i) 3 really interesting.” 
of 12 Bor rks thore, 45 -, fo / lif 














HEALTH PROMOTION, i. ir D., 


182 Efficiency House, Paternoster Square, LONDON, E.C.4 
— —_ 


Published by 
“et GONSTABLE & CO. LTD. 10.12 ORANGE ST. W.0.270 
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“And some have made us songs that shall 
not die, casting o’er loves and battles eise 
jorget the halo of their immortality.” 


VALOUR AND 


VISION 


POEMS OF THE WAR, 1914-18, 


Collected and edited by 


JACQUELINE TROTTE R. 


New cularge isi We ad f 
Crown &v Red cloth os. 7s. Od. net. 


Large Paper Idition, p: scl nt paper; boards, 
canvas I ack, Fs. net. 


Whole natural grain pat 


‘chment, 32s. 6d. net. 


HOPKINSON @ 
LTD., LONDON 


MARTIN 
COMPANY, 














WELLS GARDNER, 
DARTON & CO., LTD. 


THE BOYS’ BOOK OF CANADA. 





By DENIS CRANE, At rf irious Vagabond,” 
john Bull Ss enice Children, agg With over 0 
Illustrations 
The bos ok is full of —_ tical vice on the careers that await 
an adventurous, fei I in the yvreat Domini 
FATHER THAMES. 
a WALT} “ — GIN \ book which appeals to the 
ms srical imayi i and to that modern spirit which link: 
p itural cuuses hus 1 effects Cloth. 
THE ‘SLOWCOACH. 


I Vv LUCAS Iustrated in Colour by M. V. 
WHEELM OUSE, 


MARTIN HYDE. 
By JOHN MASEFIELD 

A BOOK OF DISCOVERIES. 
By JOHN MASEFIELD. 


THE RAILWAY CHILDREN. 
By E. NESBI 


STORIES FROM THE “ FAERIE QUEENE.,” 
By MARY MACLEO 

CHILDREN of the DAWN: Old Tales of Greece. 
By E. F. BUCKLEY. 

TALES OF THE CANTERBURY PILGRIMS. 
—— from Chaucer and Others. 
By F. J. HARVEY DARTON. 


LET ME EXPLAIN. 


By ARCHIBALD WILLIAMS rl describes, in simple 


language, paper-making, kine itoyraph, motor-car the 
lephon old storage, and any ther subjects in which 
try boy ter sted 
The pri f bove 7s. 6d. 1 
EVERYBODY’ S THEATRE. 
peg arene and heey » illustrated by H. W. WILANSLAW bo th 
an Introduction b oy bk Dw ARD SIIANKS and 9¥ illustrations 
including a coloured frontispiece 5s. net. 
This is a striki ie original and ingenious account of how to 
make a “ penny plai in and twopence coloured , t! veatre in your 
wn home, with provision for shadow scenes as w well as 
marionette or upp et plays Any one who likes making things 


will like this Z 





WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO., LTD., 
3 and 4 Paternoster Buildings, London, E.C. 4. 








The best and most 


popular of all the Annuals 


unch 
Almanack 


Price 1|- 


Full of Topical Pictures by all 
Artists 


44 


the well-known “Punch” 


ee 
ee 


The Almanack includes a 


SECTION in 


FULL COLOUR 


by Frank Reynolds, H. M. 
Bateman, E. H. Shepard, 


Lewis Baumer, “Fougasse- 


and D. L. Ghilchik 


GET A COPY TO-DAY 
Enjoy it yourself, &? 


send coptes to your friends 
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T HE MEDIC I 


SOCIETY’S LIST OF 
JUST PUBLISHED. 


The Letters of Lord Chesterfield to Lord Huntingdon 


Now for the first time published. Edited by A. FRANCIS STEUCART. Demy 8vyo. | ne 


‘Mr. Francis Steuart has rendered a substantial service to all lovers of good reading. ies luded 
among the archives of Loudoun Castle and now printed for the first time, the letters are in the 
true spirit of the famous letters which Lord Chesterticld addressed to his son; the polished 
good-humoured, rather cynical deliverances of a typical aristocrat . . . who was also a keen 
observer of men and affairs.’’—Scofsmaz. 


TWO IMPORTANT NEW SERIES 
THE MASTERS OF THE PICTURE GUIDES 
ENGRAVING & ETCHING ‘A NEW SERIES OF TR Pash Saas 


t trom 


A series of travel books which are totally diferent 








An important series of Handbooks for Collectors and any existing “guides.” Each volume contai bout 
Students which will eventually cover the whole field 200 Photogravure Illustrations, in itself a pictorial 
of engraving and etching. Every known work bs record of the locality, and the text is written by well- 
each Master is repreduced in halt-tone from the finest known literary men intimately familiar with the place 
examples known, and is accompanied by all available described. Small 410, 75. 6d. net. 


knowledge about each engraving. Cr. 4%, cloth, 175. 6d, net. 
knowl oe Cr. 410, cloth, 175. Od. net. et Mey ‘olumes. 
lirst Two Volume 7 
= The Italian Lakes 


l’our Early Italian Engravers : By GABRIEL FAURE, Author of Wanderings in Lea’, 
Mantegna, “Antonio del Pollainolo, Jacopo de’ Grenoble and Thereabouts 
Barbart, Giulio Campagnola. By HENRI FERRAND. 

By Dr. TANCRED BORENIUS, Professor of the , 


rc es vill be sem? om reoue 
History of Art, London University. of penepettes of Ee Sup AE Se sont on eagaest. 





Albrecht Altdorfer The Saints in Italy: A Book of 
ty Dr. EMIL WALDMANN, Director of the Reference to the Saints in Italian Art and 
Kunsthalle, Bremen. Dedication. 

Av illustrated Prospectus of the Series wi'l be sent on app ication. By LUCY MENZIES. Pocket size. 10s. 61 
Atalanta in Calydon. By A. C. SWINBURNE. 
A New Riccardi Press Booklet. tooo Copieson Handmade Paper. Boards 15s. net. Parchment 21s. net. 


@ Also 10 copies printed on vellum, bound in Kelmscott vellum, each £12 12s. net. 


THE MEDICI CARDS THE MEDICI PICTURE 
& CALENDARS 1923-24 BOOKS Cr. 4to. Each 5s. net 


Are now on exhibition at The Society's An attractive series for Children. Each volum tains 

‘ : 7 about 12 Colour Reproductions after the Great Masters, 
Galleries. and some 36 pagesof Text, Five new volum: being 
A List of these Cards and Calendars will be added this season. 


° . . JUST REISSUED UNIFORM WITH ABOVE 
sent post free on application, and they are Ale itn CEs of Jes su 
e > > e S 
stocked by all good stationers and_book- By yt MEYNELL.  Illucrated be R. Ass 


sellers. Be, R.A. 


SOME NEW MEDICI PRINTS 


A Complete Illustrated Catalogue may be had post free for 1s. 








VERMEER .. ee e. The Music Lesson = ai .. (Windsor Castle) Flenm.. 55 
(Reproduced by Special Permission of H.M. The King.) 

VAN DER CAPELLE .. A Calm at Sea .. «+ (Nattona! Gallery) Fem. 52 .. 

PERUGINO - .» The Archangel Raphael and Tobi: See =©( National Gallery) Itali mo2.. 

VELASQUEZ me The Infanta in Green .. ° es (Vienna) Spanis 


The Medict Society Limited 


- Grafton St., Bond St., . 1; 63 Bold St., Liverpool ; and 121 Old Christchurch Rd., Low nex 

















Piated by W, Syesioit & SoN-, Lrv,, 98 & 99 Petter Lane, E.C, 4; and pubi ished by THOMAS SAUNDERS for the “ Srac Tato’ ‘ ~ (Limited) uu t 
ao. | 


5 Lore Street. Covent Garden, London, W.U,2, Saturday, November 10th, 1923, 
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